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You can cut clean-up time 32 to 50°% ang 
save on both installation and maintenance with 
the new Cherry-Burrell stainless steel Cleaned-[y 


ah Place (C-I-P) Pipelines and Fittings. 
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Cleaner Lines in Less Time: No time lost tak. 

ing down lines. You clean them “in place” with 

high velocity, uniform hydraulic scrubbing. No 

recontamination from air borne bacteria or from 
i handling. 


keep your lines UP... 
cleaning costs WAY DOWN 


Save Installation Time and Cost: Fewer paris 
to handle, 21-foot pipe sections eliminate need for 
many unions. Vise-like strength of Cherry-Burrel] 


union does away with pipe hangers and supports 

with CHERRY-BURRELL Less Maintenance: Lines not frequently dis 
mantled are less likely to be dropped, dented R. A. 
scored. ; 
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Self-centering ‘‘Teflon’’ gasket Male and female ferrules assem- Ferrules, with metal-to-metal 
placed in female ferrule. ‘‘Tef- bled with gasket in place. stop, form union with prede- 
lon’’ gasket is non-toxic, non- Matching 37° clamping angle termined squeeze point on gas- 
absorbent, impervious to fats, on ferrules and clamps. Ferrule ket. No gasket ‘‘mushrooming.” 
acids and alkali. seats machined to close toler- No cracks, crevices or extrusions 
ance. Gasket cannot get out of to harbor bacteria. Tests prove 
alignment, swell or creep. this union will contain pressures 
up to 250 p.s.i. 
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Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative to show you 
how these C-I-P Lines and Fittings can save money in 
your plant. Or write for new bulletin. 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
CHERRY-BURRELL CoRPORATION Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, III. 
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SHORT TIMERS from the Editor 


First Things Should Come First 


N HIS CHICAGO speech before the American Dairy Association on 
March 23, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson placed the responsi- 
bility for formulating a new agricultural policy for dairy products on 
the shoulders of the dairy industry. This, it seems to us, is exactly where 
it belongs. However, the first attempts to come to grips with the grave 
and divergent problems that confront the industry have not been en- 


couraging. 


On April 2 and 3, a group of men, some ninety in number, met in 
Washington on invitation from the Secretary for the purpose of preliminary 
explorations. It would be a proud thing were we able to say that this 
group faced up to reality and, in an atmosphere of statesmanship and 
clear thinking, began the task of building a new, sound agricultural pro- 
gram. This we can not do. The reports that we have received give us 
a picture of men armed with preconceived ideas, more interested in the 
success of a particular plan than in finding basic causes and formulating 
policy based on those fundamental concepts. 


The real schism apparently was between representatives of produce 
groups on the one hand and processing and distributing groups on the 
other. There was, for example, what appears to be a studied attempt to 
get the so-called Brandt Plan adopted as a basic recommendation of the 
group to the Secretary of Agriculture. Indeed, the action of the National 
Milk Producers Federation in releasing the story of this proposal to the 
newspapers on the day the conference opened tends to substantiate this 
thesis. The program was endorsed the day before by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Milk Producers Federation and actively promoted 
during the course of the conference. 


Other groups had their pet schemes all prepared for presentation to 
the conference, each with a spokesman or spokesmen ready to push for 
the adoption of a particular proposal. The evil thing about these schemes, 
aside from the ridiculous procedure of proposing something as a cure before 
the illness has been diagnosed, was the fact that they were not primarily 
solutions to an industry problem but proposals that would work for the 
‘advantage of a special group. 


American Milk Review 
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It is difficult to reconcile the action of this conference with its original 
purpose. Here was a group of men, supposedly leaders in the industry 
called together in order to find solid ground upon which to build. The 
first step in such a task, it would seem to us, would be to define the problem 
and then discover the factors that the problem involved. When this has 
been done and only when this has been done is it time to consider cor 
rective measures. A relatively simple thing such as establishing a change 
in a federal order will often take weeks of careful study. Testimony is 
given. The record is studied. Finally, after due deliberation, a decision 
is made. Yet at this conference, which adjourned around noon of the 
second day, written recommendations were made to the Secretary before 
adjournment. It is incredible that in the space of one and a half days 
a committee of ninety men could have done much more than become 
acquainted and possibly set up an agenda. Yet this group not only grasped 
the great problems of the dairy industry, analyzed the significant factors 
and made a substantial number of recommendations, it also had son 
time to revive old feuds and serve as a propaganda platform for pre 
conceived ideas. It did all of this during about 30 hours of total elapsed 
time, including time out for meals, entertainment and sleep. A_ high 
school dance committee will spend 40 hours getting affairs in shape for 
the Senior Prom. Yet here was a conference shaping the future of one 
of the nation’s great industries and doing it in less time than it takes 
to write about it. 


When Secretary Benson said, “You can solve your marketing prob 
lems without the kind of government supports which price your products 
out of the market. We expect you to do it,” he gave back to the industry 
the precious opportunity of determining its own destiny. It was a mag 
nificent prospect, a stirring, thrilling prospect. It should have called forth 
the best thinking, the broadest vision, the highest statesmanship of which 
the industry is capable. The jockeying for position, the evasion of reality 
the preconceived ideas that characterized this conference were a far ery 
from the bright promise that the Secretary's brave words offered. 


We do not despair of a great good eventually emerging from. this 
sorry beginning. But, as certainly as the seasons follow in their appointed 
order, before the grand prospect can be realized there must be a change 
in attitudes and a change in thinking within the industry. What we are 
seeking is not a program for producers, not a program for dealers, o1 
grocers, or wholesalers, not a program for butter or cheese or fluid milk 
or ice cream. What we are seeking is a program for the dairy industry. 
A program that offers a fulfillment of the mighty promise embraced in 
grass and cattle and free men whose feet are on the ground but whose 
imaginations can soar beyond the stars. 
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Chicago Considers 
End of Dating 


To Fix or Not to Fix 
Resale Prices 


Sunday Delivery Is 
Prime Issue as Labor 
Contracts Come Up 
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The dating controversy in Chicago that 
erupted into charges of "stale milk" during Jan- 
uary and February has abated for the time being. 
Latest development is a recommendation from the 
chief sanitary officers of the Chicago Board of 
Health recommending that dating be eliminated as 


a Board of Health requirement. 


Despite the latent character of the ques- 


tion at this time, there remains 


a 


strong under- 


current of opposition to discontinuing dating. 
Major share of this opposition apparently comes 
from labor which fears curtailment of the work 


week as a result. 


While a bill in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature would eliminate the resale price fixing 
powers of the Pennsylvania Milk Commission, New 
Jersey officials called a hearing to discuss the 
possibility of going back to the fixing of resale 
prices. No final action has been taken on either 


proposal, 


A four-day strike in Boston has served to 
emphasize the unrest that characterizes labor rela- 
tions as old contracts expire and new ones cocurie 
up for negotiation. The issue in Boston is 
primarily whether or not Sunday delivery is to 
be eliminated. Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh are all faced with the same problem. 


The Boston contract expired April l, 
while the others expire May 1. Consequently, 
dealers in other cities have been watching the 
development in Boston with more than ordinary in- 
terest. The Boston strike was ended, temporarily 
at least, when Massachusetts’ Governor Herter 


invoked the Schlichter Act. This 


act in effect 


sends the strikers back to work during a specified 


period of compulsory negotiation. 


American Milk Review 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY ADVISES 
SECRETARY BENSON 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF FLUID MILK 


detailed 
the fields of products, 


Ihe Committee discussed 
suggestions m 
ickaging, sales outlets, special pro 


notion, ete. Inasmuch, however, as 


the fluid milk industry is a local busi 
ess built up around situations, prac 


low al 


tices, and regula 
market, 


uniform 


government 
Hons peculiar to local 

is felt detailed 
ecommendations can be 
the 
uated in the light of local circum 
market. 


Suggestions made that do not recog 


each 
that no 
intelligentl, 
but on must be 


nade contrary 


nces and tailored to each 


ize this fact could of themselves be 


lisruptive to individual markets. 


The Committee nevertheless recog 
izes the general need of all markets 
to continue and intensify programs in 
the fields of 


sea4re h 


industry cooperation, re 
efficiency, quality, sales pro 


motion and good public relations 


On motion duly made seconded 


d unanimously carried, it was re 


s lved 


That the Committee recommends to 


Dairy Industry that it intensify 
ts present activities to 
Effect industry co-operation 


Conduct technical and market re 


search, 
Promote sales 
Improve efficiency 
Maintain quality, and 


Create sound public relations. 


There followed a discussion of the 
fects of Federal Marketing Orders on 
ipph 


demand, prices and surpluses 


[hen on motion made, seconded, and 
nanimously 


it the 


carried, it was resolved 
recommends. to 


Agriculture that he 


Committes 
Secretary of 


May, 1953 


appomnt a Committee of distributors 
study 
with personnel of the Dairy Branch 
Federal Marketing 


object ot 


processors and 


producers to 


the operation of 
Orders the 


changes and revisions which will in 


with making 


crease consumption of fluid milk and 


dairy products. 


The Committee then reviewed the 
Actions to 


Pure hases of 


memorandum — (Possible 
Minimize Governmental 
Dairy 
phasize the importance of the devel 
opment of June Dairy Month, and all 
out cooperation of the industry with 
the programs of ADA and the National 
Dairy 


Products) and decided to em 


Council. 


The Committee took cognizance of 
the study of milk regulations and milk 
as published by the National 


Research Council and invites attention 


quality 


of all members of the industrv to it. 


duly 

carried, it 
solved that the Department of Agri 
culture be requested to conduct mar 
the 


or causes of the decline in fluid cream 


On motion made, seconded 


and unanimously was re 


ket research to determine cause 
consumption 

The Committee 
Klin 


on the 


then designated 1 
Hamilton as its 


Public 


representative 


Relations Task Com 


mittec 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WHOLESALING AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
With full recognition having been 
the situation 
with consideration of the fact that as 


W he lesalers 


given to over-all dairy 


ind distributors, our fun 
tion is to efficiently market the finished 
products to the consumer, we recom 
consideration the fol 


mend for your 


lowing 


The 90 industry repre- © 
sentatives that met in 
Washington on April 2 and 
3 were divided up into six 
groups. Published below 
are the reports that these 
divisions submitted to Sec- 
retary Benson. Read them 
carefully, for it may well 
be that they will form the 
basis for whatever new 
dairy industry policy is 
developed by the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


|. That the Armed Forces be sup- 
plied with butter in place of oleo on 
a competitive price basis; that this be 
that their 


needs now being filled by oleomarga 


done only on portion of 


rine: and that current or regular but 
ter purchases be continued in the cus 
that is, in the 


tomaryv fashion 


market 


(pe NW 


2. The committee 


it to be 


further considers 
the 
Armed Forces to be given a substitute 


wrong for our bovs in 


for butter in their diets as long as oun 
Government has a surplus of butter on 


hand which it owns 


3. This committee further recom 


mends that off-shore pure hases of but 
ter be 


discontinued and such needs 


be replaced with butter which is al 


ready owned by the Covernment. 

1. Butter surplus stocks be made 
available to all tax supported and 
charitable institutions on a free basis 


or competitive with margarine. 


5. Consideration of a stamp plan 
For example, stamp for butter which 
would be worth about 50¢ per pound 
towards purchase of butter. Separate 
stamp for cheese worth about 25c on 


purchase ota pound of cheese. 


Stamps to be redeemed by Govern 
ment to wholesalers in form of prod 
uct 

Stamps to he relief 


recipients hospitals and institutions 


distributed to 


Issue stamps to remove surplus, can 
cel when surplus is gone. 

6. Butter Holidays 
butter in specially 


Print and wrap 
marked 


Wrappers to be 


Govern 
ment distributed 


through regular channels for sale at 
5c per pound along with regular pur 


chase at regular price 


Price for extra pound is theoretical 
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but should be limited to handling costs 
which could be determined. 

7. Ban on imports. The committee 
recommends Section 
104 of the Act. 


The committee recommends that Sec 


continuation of 
Defense Production 
retary be requested to embargo all im 
ports of all dairy products under th 
current program as long as there is a 
Government support program in op 
eration on dairy products. 

Andreini objects. 

8. Get butter 


“free market” basis as quickly as pos 


and cheese onto a 
sible to stimulate immediate consump 
tion. To be done by amending the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to allow the 
Secretary to support prices at current 
level but through production compen 
sation (subsidies) to be paid at the 


plant level 

9. Consider a plan to sell back pu 
chases at some margin below current 
butter 


at 65.75 cents per pound at 


established support prices, 1.e 
paid for 
Chicago be sold back at 55.75 cents if 
10 cents is determined as helping es 
tablish the level at 
tion will closely approach production 
Ther 


shall be complete inventory protection 


which consump 


and relieve current surplus. 


on all) manufactured) surplus dairy 


the rollback 
The trade should be obligated to buy 
back all tenders. 


products when occurs 


Warehouse Report Cooperation in 
Advertising and Merchandising 
Long-Term or 1954 
|. Free market 
a) Absolute, 
(b) Subsidies “tied in” 


with flex 
ible parity levels to be determined 
every three months and changed if 
necessary. 

(c) Make 75% maximum support 
percentage. 
) 


2. More intensive public education 


on value of dairy products by all 


branches of Government. Emphasis 


on butter. 


Thanks for appointment. 


) 


3. Department of Agriculture has 
heretofore de emphasized butter—it is 
now more than ever the safetv valve of 
the such we 
urge that the USDA do everything in 


their power to encourage greater pub 


dairy industry and as 


lic recognition and 


butter. 


consumption — of 


Perpetuate Committee in its entirety 


if possible. If not, we request repre 
sentation of them on an equitable 


basis. 


14 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH, 
EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE 


Your Research, Education and Pro- 
motion Committee has given consid 
eration to recommendations which it 
believes deserves support of the Dairy 
Work Conference in its attempt to im 
prove the current dairy market situa 
tion and to lay the groundwork for a 
stable dairy industry over the years 
Your the 
following your 


ahead. committee submits 
recommendations for 
consideration 

1. The immediate problem is large 
ly one of bringing production and con 
This 


aggressive, ex 


sumption into balance. should 


be done through an 
education and 


yvanded program of 
| | 


sales promotion ol all milk products 
with special emphasis on fluid milk, 


whole milk products, and nonfat milk 


solids. Such a program is in the in 
terest of Consumers and the public at 
large as well as producers. To this 
end the producers, Government agen 
cies, such as the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Ex 
tension Service, Food Distribution 
Branch, and the State educational 


agencies should combine their forces 


with the industry 
2. All Government 


yom 


agencies should 
the 
dustry to lend every support possible 
to the June Dairy Month Campaign. 


immediately with dairy in 


3. Endorse the producer set-aside 
on a year-round basis for the promo 
tion of dairy We 
that steps pe 
by the Department of 
that 
milk 


effect on the same general basis as 


products. recom 


taken 


Agriculture to 


mend necessary 


permit such set-aside be made 


where marketing orders are in 
is provided in markets and plants not 


under Federal regulation. 


1. A public relations program that 
will give consumers the facts regard 
ing the current dairy marketing situa 
should be established 


tion immedi 


ately. 

a. We recommend an enlarged pro 
the 
industry and Government, designed to 
explore fully the field of nutrition and 
the possibilities for improved health 


gram of research supported by 


through wider use of dairy products 
in the national diet. Research and the 
entire field of marketing should like 
wise have wider Government and in 
dustry support. Funds should be made 
ay ailable as rapidly as possible to Carry 


out this entire research program 


6. Expanded use of dispensing 


Kh an 
vending machines of dairy products 
in schools, factories, office bi Idings 
and recreational sites. 

7. Aggressive promotion of epted 
weight reducing diets which includ 
milk and dairy products. 

8. Continuous effort by all elements 
of the industry to bring about maxi 
mum efficiency in production, proces 
sing, and distribution of dairy prod 
ucts so that consumers may ha dairy 
products in volume at lowest possibk 


costs. 


9. Sanitarv and quality standards 


for production processing, manufac 
turing and distribution of milk and 
dairy products be simplified and mod 
ernized to the end that any unneces 
sarv costs may be eliminated 

iO. Rations of our Armed Forces 
include substantially more milk and 


milk products. 


11. Other means of bringing suppl 


in line with demand be = studied bh 


industry and Government, and recon 


mendations made. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETAIL 
STORES AND RESTAURANTS 

1. Introduction 

Benson in his welcoming 

this 

group is to “provide for an expansio 

of markets.” Morsi 


stated in his opening remarks that: “It 


Secretary 


statement said the job of work 


Under Secretary 


is a merchandising problem.” Thes 
statements focus attention upon sale 
and merchandising which are the life 


blood of retail stores and restaurants 
Thus, this committee has an important 
place in solving the dairy problems 
because retail food stores and restau 
rants account for distribution to cor 
sumers of the majority of all milk a 
milk by-products. 
If. Short-Time Program 

The 


around 


immediate centers 


the 
dried non-fat milk solids and chees 


The Government is continuing to add 


problem 


large stocks of butter 


to its holdings of these produc ts. The 
need is to move these products to the 
stor 


American consumer—not export 


r allow them to go to waste. 


Essentially this is a matter of pric 


because these products have beet 


priced out of the commercial markets 


No one can merchandise no one Cal 


do a big sales job as long as the prod 


uct is not in a competitive positior 


Butter prices do not have to he the 
he 


same per pound aS many of ¢t 
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preads, but the differential must be 
t 
oe than the existing one if it is to 


 successtully merchandised. 


The Government must find a 


make 


tive one, even if it 


Way 
the butter market a competi 
takes an act of 
Congress to accomplish this end. This 
vil mean losses to the Commodity 
Credit 


ainless Way to get these products con 


Corporation but there is no 
med and to again build dairy mar 
Lets as opposed to contracting the 
narket while the 


storage 


products go into 

If these conditions can be met, we 
feel sure that the retail food and res 
taurant industries can render effective 


hold 


sistance in liquidating these 
ngs 

Ill. Long-Time Program 

While 


handising can move the present heavy 


competitive, flexible me: 


supplies some basic action must be 
taken to place the industry on a sound 
hasis over the long pull. To accom 
plish this, it is recommended that a 
Government supports of the dairy 
ndustry be removed as rapidly as the 
supports are removed from feed stufts 
This will prevent “pricing out of the 
market” other 


situations. 


and non-competitive 


food 


been lim 


Distribution through — retail 


stores and restaurants has 
ited by the restrictive legislation de 
signed to keep prices up, but often a 
hindrance to effective sales and usually 
not in the public interest. A few ex 
imples are the color law Ol oleo, min 
imum retail milk prices, prohibition 
#f economic price differentials between 
tore and doorstep delivery, and re 


strictive regulations under the guise 


f health protection 


In general we find ourselves in 


igreement with the producers who 


have requested and offered to support 


idvertising and promotion of dairy 


products on what we understand to 


) a tree Hexible and competitive 
PaSIS 
REPORT OF THE PRODUCTION 
COMMITTEE 


The following are the recommenda 
tions of the 


vith reference to 


Production Committee 


dairy 
CCC 


will be 


short range 


program and 
stoc ks 


iCquire d 


Mare h 5] 


liquidation of 
that 


period 


now on hand or 


during the ending 
1954 
I 
Commodity 


That the Credit Cor 


May, 1953 


poration offer to the Army all of the 
butter that the Army will take at com 
petitive prices. 

It is estimated there would be a 
Army utilization of 
butter of some 34,000,000 pounds it 


net increase im 


this resolution is accepted by CCC 
and the Army.) 
II 
That the distribution of butter 
through the School Lunch Program 


be expanded as much as possible. 
The Committee that ap 
proximately 60,000,000 pounds of but 


ter could be moved per year in this 


suggests 


manner 


If] 


Chat the CCC explore the possibili 
ties of selling CCC butter stocks at 
competitive prices to schools that are 
not operating under the School Lunch 
Program. 


I\ 


That efforts be made to initiate or 
expand the distribution of CCC dairy 
product stocks to State, county, and 
municipal hospitals and other insti 
tutions. 


\ 


The Committee urges that, in con 


nection with programs entered into 
by the United States for the relief of 
distressed foreign populations, CC¢ 
stocks of dairy products be made a 


part of such programs. 
Vi 

That CCC be requested to sell ex 

portable dairy product surpluses in its 

hands to foreign deficit dairy product 

internationally 


countries at competi 


tive prices 
Vil 
Phat the dairy industry encourage 
food dealers to concentrate on best 


quality dairy products, and that there 
be al general stepping up ot sales pro 
motion 
VIII 
Phe Production Committee endorses 
and \ 


of the proposals of the American Farm 


) 


paragraphs I (1), (2), (3), IN 


Bureau Federation and refers them to 
Committee with the 


that 


the Education 
recommendation thes he ac 
cepted 

I Development of an effective 


hard-hitting dramatic national sales 
promotion program which might well 
include 

1) A personalized public relations 
program, including fac ts regarding the 
price levels of dairy products 


2) A national sales promotion pro 


gram utilizing all communication me 
dia which might well include newspa 
pers, radio and television. Continua 
tion and eventual broadening of a 
national advertising program. 

(3) Increased effort at the point of 
sale. 


IV. National 


cepted weight reducing diets which 


Publicizing of ac 


include milk and dairy products.” 


IX 
The Production Committee endorses 
and (6) of the 


American Farm Bureau proposals and 


paragraphs | (4), (5), 


refers them to the Distribution Com 
mittee with the recommendation that 


thev be acc epted. 


4) Expanded use of dispensing 
and vending machines in factories, of 


fice buildings, schools, ete. 


(5) Increased use of multiple-sized 
containers such as half-gallon and gal- 


lon S1IZeS 


(6) Realistic pricing of dairy prod 


ucts, including fair and reasonable 


margins,” 
X 
The Production Committee endorses 
proposal No. Il of the American Farm 


Bureau, as follows: 


“Elimination and prevention — of 


fraud deception misrepresentation 
and adulteration through effective en 
forcement of regulations governing the 


sale of imitation dairy products.” 
XI 

The Production Committee recom 

mends that the Department of Agri 

culture explore the possibilities of in 

creasing the butterfat content of fluid 


milk sold to consumers 


XI 


The Committee approved proposal 
VII of the 


Federation, calling for “increased ef 


American Farm Bureau 


ficiency” in the production, processing 
and marketing of milk and dairy prod 
ucts. 
XII 
The Committee approves and adopts 


recommendations numbered I and 


V of the 


eration 


American Farm Bureau Fed 


XI\ 
The Committee 
there be developed for the 
of reducing CCC stocks, a 
Sale” whereby 


will be permitted to purchase butter 


recommends that 
Purpose 
“Bargain 
program, COMSUMCTS 
in addition to their regular purchases 


at reduced prices 


15 








X\ 


The Committee regrets the attitude 


of the current administration with re 
gard to import controls as exemplified 
by the provisions of Section 104 of 
Act, as indi 
the position of the U. S. 
Department of State and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture before the 


the Defense Production 
cated by 


Senate Banking and Currency Com 


mittee on April 1. We urge reconsid 
eration of this position by the Admin 
We do not believe, nor do 
we agree, that Section 22 of the Agri 
Adjustment Act 


quate machinery for the 


istration. 


cultural offers ade 

control of 

imports of competitive dairy products. 
XVI 


That we favor a long-time 


plan 
whereby the dairy farmers of the 
United States will pay for their losses 
on unmarketable surpluses of dairy 
products, provided adequate import 
controls are provided for imported 
competitive dairy products and com 
parable conditions are provided for 
other products from which dairy feeds 
are produced. 


XVII 


that the 
and the Congress provide for the re 


We recommend Federal 


turn of all agricultural commodities 
to the flexible price support provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 at the 
close of the current marketing year. 
XVIII 

We that the Federal 
milk order program and the manner 
in which they are 


recommend 


administrated be 
reviewed to the end that they are in 


the public interest. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MANUFACTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The subcommittee on manufactured 
dairy products wishes to point out 
certain considerations underlying the 


entire dairy problem: 


(a) The dairy problem may not be 
‘considered separately from the rest of 
the agricultural economy, since it is 
atlected by actions regarding the sup 
ply and cost of labor, support price 
levels for other agricultural commodi 
ties, developments regarding substi 
imitations for dairy 


tutes and 


prod 
influ 


encing the relative returns from differ 


ucts, and various other factors 


ent agricultural commodities. 

(b) The dairy price support prices 
for the marketing year ending March 
31, 1954, 


announced. 


has been determined and 


16 


(c) The price support operations in 
the marketing year that ended March 
31, 1953, resulted in price support in 
ventory at the that 
122 million pounds of butter, 74 mil 
lion pounds of cheese and 169 million 


pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. 


end of vear of 


(d) The amount of dairy produc- 
tion and the quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts that 


1953-54 


will be bought under the 


program are uncertain. 


(e) The problem of disposing of 
present price support stocks of dairy 
products, as well as the quantities that 
will be purchased during the next 
year, would be intensified by the fail 
ure to continue and strengthen Import 


controls on dairy products. 
A. Short-Term Recommendations 


1. Promote maximum use of dairy 
products by the Armed 


sales of 


Services, if 
necessary by 
stocks 


to prices of competing products. 


price support 


to them at prices comparable 


2. Promote maximum use of dairy 


products in school lunch programs. 
a. Producers, processors and hand 
lers of milk and its products are urged 


to cooperate in, and promote, the use 


of dairy products by local school 
agencies in their school lunch pro 
grams. 

3. Promote maximum use of dairy 


products by those organizations eligi 
ble to receive such products under Sec. 
$16 of 


2 programs and under Sec. 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


w 


a Explore possibilities of disposing 
ot dairy products through export chan 
nels by subsidies, giving consideration 
ordet 


to the following items in the 


listed: 


a. The exportation of dry milks to 


those markets that have been devel 
oped by United States exporters pres 
attack by 


ently under 


foreign com 
petition. 

b. The exportation of dry milks to 
milk-deficit foreign areas not presently 
buying such products, supporting such 
program with the 
tional efforts. 


5. Producers, 


necessary educa 


processors manutiac 
turers, and distributors are urged to 
continue and where possible to expand 
thei 


motional and merchandising efforts to 


and intensify advertising, pro 
make a unified sales impact upon the 
consumer in behalf of dairy products, 
and a task committee should be ap 
pointed to stimulate this activity and 
to maintain liaison between the indus 


trv and the Department 


task 


study and develop a 


6. Appoint a committee — to 
consumer sub 
sidy plan for milk and dairy products 


on a stand-by basis if necessary 


) USE 
in disposing of price support inven 
tories. 

7. Prohibit imports of dairy prod 
ucts whenever the U. S. average prices 
of milk and butterfat are less than 


parity, except those products that the 


Secretary of Agriculture determines 
are not produced in the United States 
or are not competitive with domesti 


cally-produced products. 


that 
with 


8. Recommends 
taken to 


ductions in milk prices presently in 


no action be 
intertere seasonal re 
corporated in Federal milk orders 


B. Long-Term Recommendations 


1. Appoint a task committee, repre 
senting both fluid milk and manutac 
tured dairy products and the various 
areas, to review fluid milk market or 
ders as they affect the dairy economy 


2. We favor a return to the flexible 


fort] 
1949 as 


all agricultural 


price support principals as set 
in the Agricultural Act of 
originally enacted for 


commodities. 


3. A plan providing against wid 


price fluctuations due to surpluses 


with such surpluses being disposed of 


through producer-financed — stabiliza 
tion agencies. 
1. Encourage, support and work 


for the expansion of a research pro 
field by the | S 
and the 


Experi 


gram in the dairy 
Department of Agriculture 
State 


Stations, to develop an 


Various Agricultural 


mental ug 
Yressive research program in coopera 
tion with and supported by the indus 
try itself which includes but is not 
limited to a study of the special plac 


of milk 


human diet; this program should en 


and dairy products in the 
list the aid of the ablest scientific pel 
sonnel available and should be prose 
cuted to obtain the full and complet 
facts. 


Phe subcommittee recommends that 
the present work conference be recon 
vened to receive the reports of tash 
committees 


appointed pursuant t 


recommendations approved at this 
time to be determined 


by the Secretary. 


meeting at a 
The subcommittee 
further recommends that in any event 
the full committee be reconvened i 


August 1953 if any price support in 


ventory problem exists, 
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Heavy Surplus Poses Problem 





As Flush Season Approaches 


With milk running 
Cxclusive out of its collective 
featahe ears, the dairy indus 
try 


spring 


moves into the 
flush 


than a 


pel iod 
little 


concerned with the 


more 


problem ot an oun 


precedented production. From one 
end of the nation to the other with 
hardly an exception, markets have 
been inundated with as heavy a win 
ter surplus as the oldest inhabitant 
With normal outlets filled 


to capacity and the surplus going the 


Call recall. 


churn-government route during a sea 
son ordinarily characterized by short 
supplies, the industry has cause for 
concern. 

The situation has been caused by 
several factors, all of which are Cap 
able of being reversed on short notice. 
Most significant and possibly the most 
perplexing aspect of the problem is 
that fact, the possibility of the situa 
tion changing radically almost as sud 


denly as it came into existence. 


Causes of the abnormal surplus ap 
pear to be primarily due to a declin 
ing beef market and, paradoxically 
enough, to lower milk prices. Although 
beef prices have been moving down 
ward slowly for some time, it was not 
exerted 
their full effect on the milk business. 
With cattle prices off 


hundred dollars per 


until last summer that. they 


as much as a 
animal, farmers 
elected to keep the marginal cows they 
had been sending to the butcher. This 
trend was stimulated by an unusually 
good crop of hay as a result of the 
dry summer of 1952. With plenty of 
good feed and no incentive to sell on 
the beef market, the animals stayed on 
the farm. As one farmer remarked 
last week, “I've got creatures tied up 
all over the barn.” This practice has 
apparently been repeated by produc 


ers in all parts of the country. 


A mild winter has also been a factor 


in the production picture. Tempera 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


FACTORS IN THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 


e A Declining Beef Market 


e Plenty of High Quality Feed 


® Success of Fall Freshening Programs 


© A Mild Open Winter 


® Increased Production to Offset Lower Milk Prices 


tures were above average in most 
milksheds which is probably a major 
reason, coupled with generous feed 


ing, for increased production per cow. 


Still another factor, particularly in 
fluid milk markets such as New York 
Vermont, and those mid western areas 
serving Chicago and other major cities, 
is a trend toward fall freshening. No 
accurate statistics on this point are 
available, but there is some evidence 
to indicate that the emphasis placed 


on fall 


three or four years has had its effect. 


freshening during the past 
A number of so-called level production 
plans or production equalization pro 
grams have been in operation. The 
Louisville Plan and the Connecticut 
Plan are two typical devices designed 
Thei 


basic gimmick is a standing fund made 


to encourage fall freshening 
up of deductions per hundredweight 
taken in the spring and paid out per 
hundredweight in the fall. Through 
this scheme, a fifty-cent deduction in 
the spring can grow into a dollar o1 
dollar and a half pay back in the fall 
The idea is, of course, that the smart 
farmer will breed for fall production, 
thus suffering a minimum deduction 
in the spring when his production will 
be low and gaining a maximum pay 
back in the fall when his production 
will be high. 

One reason for giving considerable 
credence to this development as a tac 


tor has been the fact that during the 


April 


tended to level off in some markets 


first ten days in production 


This, of course, may have been just 
a temporary respite due to bad 
weather or some curtailment in feed 
ing as supplies began to run out. On 
the other hand, it may be an indica 
tion that fall freshening has been de 
veloped to the point where it is a 


real factor. 


Perhaps the most telling incentive 
in the production department has been 
the desire on the part of producers 
to keep the milk check up to par. There 
has been a decline in producer prices 
The United States Department of Ag 
riculture in its March Fluid Milk and 
Cream Report indicated that price re 
ductions were in order in every se 
tion of the country except the Moun 
tain States. What he has lost in price 
per hundredweight, the farmer has 
apparently been trying to make up by 


having more hundredweights 


The amount of milk available has 
varied. According to the Ilinois Farm 
ers Outlook Letter, there has been a 
general increase in production ovel 
last year of seven to eight per cent. 
But in the New York market, for ex 


ample, production ran about eleven 


per cent over last vear 


A major complication in this surplus 
picture has been the new agricultural 


philosophy interjected by the Eisen 


(Please Turn to Page 67) 








Dairy Industry’s 
Views at Taft-Hartley Hearings 


On April 7, Paul Potter of Paul Potter and Associates, Chicago, 


well-known authority on labor relations in the dairy industry, appeared 


before the U. 


S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


A summary of what he had to say in relation to the dairy industry 


and labor appears in the following report. 


A second dairy industry 


representative to present the industry's views to the Committee was 
Col. B. F. Castle of the Milk Industry Foundation 


ABOR UNIONS in the dairy in 


dustry bargain traditionally in 


locals, although in most 


affiliated 


ization. 


cases 
with some national 
Most of the 


numbers of 


organ 
contracts, by 
employees and agree 
with local unions affiliated 
with the International Brotherhood of 


ments, are 


Teamsters. Dairy employee locals also 
are affiliated with the CIO. Retail 
Dairy Workers union and the United 
Mine Workers, as well as the Inter 
national Association of Machinists, In 
ternational Union of Operating En 
gineers, and other craft unions affili 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Potter stated the dairy industry 
favors some amendments to the Taft 
Hartley law, but 
weaken its protection to the individual 


none that would 
worker or the public. If anything sub 
stantial is done by Congress in chang- 
ing this act, it can be made even 
more effective in preserving peaceful 
labor relations in industries where the 
health and welfare of babies, growing 
children, adults and those confined in 
hospitals, institutions, etc., are a pat 
amount concern. He listed 8 points 
as follows: 

1. Urged Congress to preserve rela- 
tive equality at the bargaining table 
between employers and organized 
labor by keeping the present law’s in 
junction powers in the hands of the 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and to keep that of 
fice separate from the control of the 
Board. He advocated that this in 
junction procedure become available 
in cases where collective bargaining 
has broken down and a city-wide milk 
strike threatens the supply of consum 


18 


ers including those affected by inter- 


state commerce. Several examples 
were cited. 


2. Urged passage of an amendment 


to legalize for employers their tradi 
tional and rightful economic bargain 
ing in groups, committees and associa- 
tions. The right of an employer to 
close his plant down when faced with 
a union action against another firm 
in the bargaining group is equal, in 
both moral and economic code, to the 
right of the union to single out one 
or more employers in the group that 
has been bargaining with this union, 
or the right of a group of employees 
to walk off the job. Requiring that an 
employer must keep his plant open, 
or pay his employees even though idle 
during an economic. struggle is to 
throw the balance of power in bargain 
ing to the union’s side of the table. 
In the milk industry, employers fre 
exhorbitant 


working condition demands because 


quently _ resist wage o1 
they will increase the ultimate con 
sumer price of milk, not for a day or 


month, but for vears to come. 


3. Opposed any change in the Act 
which would permit both replaced and 
newly hired employees to vote in 


NLRB elections, 
walkout. 


during a_ strike on 

4. Advocated that the Act be 
amended to give states more authority 
This 
properly calls for the Act to subordi 
nate the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board where in con 


in labor relations jurisdiction. 


flict with laws of states. 


5. Stated that 
the Board, court 


through rulings of 
decisions, and the 


concurrent activities of unions in the 


dairv and related industries in the use 
of secondary bovcotts, this section of 
the Act has been rendered practically 
Dairy 


meaningless. employers, who 


are handling a_ perishable foodstuff 
and selling to so many individual cus 
tomers in a highly competitive market 
place, find themselves especially vul 
nerable to those acts of secondary boy 
cott which have been condoned or 
legalized by the Board. This is espe 
cially noticeable in instances where 
employees and an employer have not 
favored a union, and an effort is be 
ing made to organize the operation by 
force. This involves “stranger picket 
ing” and is quite contrary to the pro 
nounced policy of Congress to protect 
those not wishing to belong to a union 
from being obliged to do so against 
their 

He stated that 


storekeepers and others who handle 


will. 


retail proprietors 


dairy foods and other such merchan 
dise are well nigh defenseless betore 
the veiled threats of labor organizers 
in their secondary boycott maneuvers 
The Act should provide that it is an 
unfair labor practice for a union or its 
representative to bring pressure upon 
employers as well as employees not 


directly involved in a dispute. 


6. Declared the Act should specify 
that in a secret vote on whether to 
accept the emplover’s final offer or 
strike, only the employees vote who 
are directly involved in the dispute 
This also should apply in cases where 
an issue is being decided by a union 
whose total membership may consist 
of many employees not employed in 


the bargaining group of emplovers. 


make the Act 
clearly prohibit the National 
Relations Board 
contracts made in good faith between 
Board's 


long a contractual 


a Congress should 
Labor 
trom. setting asic 
employers and unions. The 
record as to how 
relationship may be maintained by a 
union and employer has been arbitrary 


and inconsistent. 


8. Favored amendments to the Act 


which will expedite the present cum 


Please 


Turn to Page 69 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


We at Norris Dispensers are heartily in accord 
with your desire to increase the consumption of fluid milk. 
Profitable disposition of surplus milk is of paramount 
economic importance to the American dairy farmer. 


During the past twenty years the development 
of the milk dispenser has done much to increase the consump- 
tion of milk wherever milk is served; in schools, restaurants, 
hospitals, industrial plant cafeterias and hotels. 


Norris Dispensers merchandise milk by putting it 
on display where it can be seen and demanded. Dispenser milk is 
deliciously cold, has eye appeal and a fresh sparkling 
taste appeal. 


Schools which have installed dispensers find many 
more children taking part in the milk program. These 
children will be the milk drinkers of tomorrow because they 
are served milk just the way they like it today; dairies 
have seen their milk sales increase at stops where they 
installed milk dispensers; restaurants have noted tremendous 
consumer acceptance of dispenser milk--have had customers 
switch to milk who never drank it before. 


Norris Dispensers are the only milk dispensers 
designed and perfected by a milk plant operator. They will 


sell more milk; they will increase consumer acceptance. 


Your program to increase milk sales is of great 
importance to our Dairy Industry. We wish you all success 
in your work and want to assure you that we at Norris 
Dispensers will do everything in our power to promote the 
sale of healthful, delicious milk, "nature's most nearly 
perfect food." 


Most sincerely, 





L. F. Norris, President 
Norris Dispensers, Inc. 


27: 
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dispensers mere handise milk! 


VAD 





(CREASE IN MILK SALES! 


More than 1800 Dairy Plants which use Norris Dispensers were recently sent 
questionnaires asking for their comments on the dispensers. A very high return 


of 19% was recorded, with replies still coming in at this writing. 


In answer to the question: “Have your milk sales increased or decreased 


at stops now using Norris Dispensers?”, preliminary results of the survey show: 


1% INDICATED A DECREASE IN MILK SALES. 
20% DID NOT ANSWER THE QUESTION. 
79% INDICATED AN AVERAGE INCREASE OF 25.9%. 


Norris Dispensers merchandise milk. They get milk out where your cus- 
tomers can see it, create a demand for milk and satisfy that demand with a cooler, 


better-tasting glass of milk. 


If your milk is hiding “under the counter” write for the complete story of 


Norris Dispensers today. There is no obligation. 


wt _piihows ~ ‘ 
by A LES Las cyanate : io fey 


2720 LYNDALE AVE. S., MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN. 
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dispensers milk! 
READ WHAT MILK PLANT OPERTORS SAY! 


“It is our conviction that we Dairy operators, especially in this part of the country, 
need to do something to increase the consumption of our products. By the use of 
Norris Dispensers our dispenser accounts have increased in volume from approxi- 
mately 25% to over 100% in the case of a large university — under the identical 
conditions as when served with pints and half-pints. The average increase has 
amounted to about 40%. If other Dairymen care to contact us directly, we will 
be most happy to tell them of our experience.” 


MARK L. HORNBUCKLE, JR., Sales Mer. 
Atlanta Dairies Co-operative, Atlanta. 


“We have found that schools (Omaha Public Schools) in which we have placed 
these Dispensers, milk consumption rose immediately from 50% to 100%: not 
only did they show an immediate increase, but this has continued to hold true all 
at 


O. W. ZINSMASTER, Sales Manager 
Roberts Dairy Company, Omaha. 


“ 


. in spot checking, one installation has shown an increase from 45 one-half pints 
sold on a comparable week-end last summer to almost 15 gallons this summer 
While this example is outstanding, we have others where the increase has 
been over 50%, and feel that the average increase will run between 30% and 40%. 
“We would recommend use of the dispensers by any dairyman handling homog 
enized milk and will supply additional information to those who would care to con- 
tact us personally.” 


ODELL HAWKINS, Sales Manager 
West End Dairy, Char.eston. 


“We took ten of the dispenser installations made, and they averaged a 25.8% in- 
crease against the same period last year when the '% pint bottles were sold. There 
is quite a variation in the per cent of the increase, however, as they vary from 
12.4% for a low up to 40% for a high.” 


H. B. RAYN, Manager 


United Dairies, Inc., Duluth. 


“We, obviously, are much interested that our public be encouraged to consume 
more milk. The Dairy Industry is competing with “iced tea” and all other types 
of beverages served with crushed ice. Consumers like our Norris Bulk Milk Dis- 
pensers because milk is served to them about 32 degrees. The net result is more 
milk sales and enthusiastic consumers... . Our dealers like their consumers’ en- 
thusiastic demand for this deliciously co!d milk.” 


L. M. KNOWLTON, General Manager 


Knowlton’s Creamery, San Antonio. 
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Hundreds of milk plants 


have 


wholesale stops with 
THE DISPENSERS THAT PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Holds one five-gallon 
can or one three-gallon 
can. Tecumseh 1/9 hp. 
sealed, self - lubricating 
refrigeration unit. 37 
inches high, 141 inches 
wide, 16 inches deep. 


$292.50 
$225.00 


Retail Price 


Cash Price 








Payments as low as $11.95 per month. 


We pay the freight anywhere in the U. S. 


You can trust a Norris Dispenser 
and the men who sell them! 


PROVE IT TODAY! 
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Holds three five-gallon 


cans or three three - 
gallon cans, each served 
by separate valve. Te- 
cumseh 1/6 hp. sealed, 
self-lubricating unit. No 
noisy fan. 37 inches 
high, 35% inches wide, 
16 inches deep. 


Retail Price 


Cash Price 


$386.75 
$297.50 


Gentlemen: 


crease my milk sales volume. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: — a 
' Prove to me that Norris Dispensers will in- 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


at 


Holds two five-gallon 
cans or two three-gallon 
cans, each served by 
separate valve. Tecum- 
seh 1/6 hp. sealed, self- 
lubricating refrigeration 
unit. No noisy fan. 37 
inches high, 252 inches 
wide, 16 inches deep. 


$305.00 
$235.00 


Retail Price 


Cash Price 


ALL MODELS ARE UL 

APPROVED AND ARE 

STAINLESS STEEL, INSIDE 
AND OUT 


No*rnib visPeNsers, INC. 


2720 Lyndale Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
















ILLS legalizing the sale of yellow 

oleomargarine have been = en 

acted this year by the legisla 
tures of Lowa, Montana, South Dakota 
und Vermont. 


The current-year action brings to 
26 the number of states which since 
1944 have 


against the sale of colored oleo and 


abolished prohibitions 
will leave Minnesota and Wisconsin 
as the only two states with such re 


strictions. 


Other developments in state capitals 


this year plainly indicate, however, 
that removal of colored oleo as a wide 
spread legislative issue will not end 
continuing efforts by dairy interests to 


meet oleo competition. 


Bills to repeal special state taxes on 
oleomargarine were rejected this year 
by the legislatures of lowa, North Da 
kota, South Dakota and Utah, with 
such a proposal pending in Wisconsin. 
Proposals for new state oleo taxes were 
killed in Missouri, Montana and Wash 
ington. 

Legislation to repeal or ease exist 
ing statutory curbs on the use of oleo 
margarine in state institutions was 
killed in the Washington state legis 
lature and is pending in Michigan, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania. New re 
strictions of this type were unsuccess 


fully proposed in lowa. 


Current and prospective legislative 
developments in this field, on a state 


by-state basis, include the following: 


Towa: Measure enacted by the leg 
islature authorizes sale of rectangular 
oleomargarine provided the word 
“Oleo” is imprinted on each segment. 
As finally approved by the lawmakers, 
the bill was a compromise which elim 
inated an originally proposed contro 
versial requirement which would have 
called for Iowa oleo to be retailed 


only in triangular segments. 
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By BETHUNE JONES 


Other restrictions in the new lowa 


measure include a provision that eat 
ing establishments can serve oleo only 
if a prominent sign is displayed an- 
nouncing that fact and only if each 
separate serving is triangular or ac 
companied by labeling identifving it. 
The bill provides that oleo can be 
served in all State Board of Control 
institutions, and in the Council Bluffs 
and Clinton state schools. 

A companion bill to repeal the Lowa 
state tax of 5 cents a pound on oleo 
margarine was apparently killed when 
a legislative committee refused to re 
lease it for a House vote. The tax 
has been yielding about $600,000. in 
revenue and presumably will yield 
more hereafter if legalizing colored 


oleo increases sales as expected. 


Iowa's Senate defeated a resolution 
which would have asked the State 
Board of Control not to use oleomar 
garine in state institutions serving chil 
dren under 17. 

Michigan: A bill to repeal a ban on 
the use of oleomargarine in public 
schools was passed by the Michigan 
House of Representatives and sent to 
the State Senate. An effort was ex 
pected to be made in the Senate to 
broaden the measure to also repeai 
a ban against the use of oleo in state 
institutions. A bill which would have 
permitted the use of oleo in state in 
stitutions was defeated earlier by the 
House. 

Dairy 


state were reported earlier this year 


Minnesota interests in the 
to be considering a proposal to remove 
the state tax on oleo but continue the 
prohibition against its sale in colored 


form. 


Missouri: A bill proposing the im 
position of a new state tax of 10 cents 
per pound against oleo sales was killed 
by a committee of the Missouri House 


of Representatis es 


State Legislatures Active on 
Vegetable Fat Problem 


Viontana: New state law will pe 
mit colored oleo to be sold under the 
same license and sanitary conditions 
Under the 


measure, Oleo will have to be identified 


now required of butter. 


as such when served in restaurants. 


Rejected by the Montana lawmah 
ers was a proposal to levy a tax of 


2 cents a pound on colored oleo sales 


Nebraska: A 


permit much wider use of butter sub 


pending bill would 


stitutes in state institutions. Only the 
Penitentiary at Lincoln and the Wom 
en's Reformatory at York may us¢ 
oleomargarine under present law. The 
proposed legislation would add _ three 
state hospitals, the Beatrice Home and 
the Men’s Reformatory to the list 


New York: Both branches of th 
legislature approved a bill requiring 
eating places using oleomargarine to 
display signs stating the purpose for 
which margarine was used. The mea 
sure is intended to discourage the use 
of margarine for cooking in restaurants 


where it is not served at tables. 


Rejected by New York lawmakers 
was a bill which would have banned 
the serving of colored oleo in’ public 
eating places. Under a law enacted 
last vear, commercial eating places in 
New York now may serve vellow oleo 
but they either must display a promi 
nent sign announcing the fact or cut 
the butter 


shaped _ patties. 


North Dakota 


a bill placing an oleomargarine tax on 


substitute into triangula 


Legislature enac ted 


wholesalers, rather than on the con 
A bill to repeal the state ole 


tax was defeated. 


sumer, 


Pennsylvania: Proposed legislation 
would allow state institutions to serve 
oleomargarine to inmates and employ 


ees, but would retain a prohibition 
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Proved by surveys—and sales—coast to coast— 








Housewives preter 


= 


: | Aluminum! 


ed 


It’s not just acceptance—it’s overwhelming 
preference—housewives want all-aluminum 
' 


- milk bottle closures! 
1i¢ 


ib They like aluminum because they know it, use 
he | 


it 





it all around the kitchen all the time. They 
ud use aluminum foil to protect their food, aluminum 


he utensils for cooking, baking, mixing, and serving. 


ae They like aluminum, particularly, for milk 
bottle closures—because it’s sanitary, safe, 


h convenient—because the aluminum cap is easy 
{ « 













ng to remove, easy to re-use. Econ-O-Seal 

to has proved it. In market after market, route 
a customers have been asked, point-blank, “Which 
cap do you prefer?” The answer comes 


~ back, ““Econ-O-Seal!” 


Try it—you’ll see your customers agree. And 
you'll get an entirely new picture of capping 


li simplicity and low, low costs. (38 mm, too!) 


Ask your dairy supply jobber for full details. 
Or write: Basca Mfg. Co., Division of Huyler’s, 


ni 2222 N. Olney St.. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ed =. 


“ | No daryman has ever failed 
- to cut costs with..... 
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| » HERE'S Tue ECONOMY © 


ALLON 


BOTTLES 


if sei milk at a savings to cash and carry customers with 


Thatcher Gallon Bottles. 


} Use these containers to encour- 
age your customers to buy milk 
in larger quantities. 


TWO STYLES AVAILABLE 
Thatcher Gallon Bottles are made 
in round and square styles that fit 
the average home refrigerator. 
Both styles are available with your 
selling message in colorful Pyro- 
glaze lettering. 


BOTH EASY TO HANDI 
Thatcher Gallon Bottles have con- 


venient metal handles for easy 
handling and pouring. 
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¥ Increase your SALES... by selling 
milk by the gallon in Thatcher Gallon 
Bottles! Get full details from your nearby 
Thatcher representative . . . or write, wire 
or phone Thatcher Glass direct. 


“PTHATOHER Zc 


THATCHER GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Factories: Elmira, N.Y., Streator, IIl., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 









Representatives in Principal Cities 
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From Gaby Food “Jo Dessert... 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
HAS A PLACE 


By LILA SEIDMAN 


Lila Seidman is 
omist who has turned her talents from the 





lenging field of her 
studied at 
University, and 


economics 


schools. 


a graduate home econ 


classroom and laboratory to the more chal 


own home. She has 
New York University, Columbia 
Pratt Institute and has 


applied her training as a teacher of home 


in the New York City high 


In this article, she reveals herself 
as a cottage cheese fan and gives you some 


grand ideas that should set well on the sales 


chart or on the stomach 


Our young son, 


Coclusive 
focttire 


aged four, habitually 
starts his day with a 
breakfast 


cludes as_ its 


which in 
chiet 
component a heap 

ing custard-cupful of 

cottage cheese. This 
iS accompanied by al teaspe On of straw 
berry jam which he swirls through the 
cheese to his very great delight. Then 
without further delay, he downs the 
entire concoction with much dispatch 


and evidences of great pleasure. 


No _ television 


porridge, no toasted, roasted, sugared 


cowboy's steaming 


or raisined-disembodied grain of 
Wheat can tempt him from his daily 
choice. No boxtop offers of cardboard 
puppets, celluloid binoculars or death 
dealing plastic weapons have yet con 
spired successfully against his stub 
born loyalty. 


Add to the above dish a glass of 
orange juice, a slice of whole wheat 
bread with butter and a half glass of 
milk (for he has a small capacity for 
foods taken in liquid form), and he 


has eaten an excellent breakfast from 


28 


the standpoint of nutrition, strange 
though the choice may seem to early 


morning cereal addicts 


When lunch-time rolls around, he 
is more than likely to request a cottage 
cheese and raisin sandw ich, a bowl ot 
cottage cheese with sour cream, or 
perhaps one of his very earliest and 
still great favorites—a steaming dish 
of pastina mixed with cottage cheese, 
a lump of butter, salt and perhaps a 
little milk for thinning to the proper 
consistency. This last proved a won 
derful addition to his supper menu at 
the age of nine months when cereal 
twice a day was becoming a_ bore, 
baked potatoes were promptly spat 


milk intake had de 


a point where we felt he 


forth, and his 
creased to 


should have a milk supplement 


Keeping a few cups of cottage 
cheese on hand in the refrigerator has 
become a habit now and has stimu 
lated some thought as to the employ 
ment of this excellent food in) many 
lifferent and interesting wavs. There 
exists hardly any part of the meal be it 
ippetizer, main course luncheon dish 
salad or dessert for which one cannot 


suggest a cottage cheese variation 





As an appetizer to serve with drinks 
or tomato juice cocktail, cottage cheese 
may be combined with an equal quan- 
tity of cream cheese and then beaten 
up with chopped anchovy filets, a little 
grated onion and milk or cream for 
thinning to provide a most delicious 
“dip.” The “dip” heaped in a small 
bowl and surrounded with crackers of 
various types, Melba toast, rye crisps, 
Ol what have vou, is al convenient and 
appealing serve-yourself appetizer for 
guests. The above combination, sub 
stituting blue cheese for the anchovies 
is equally good. 

Celery 


which has 


stuffed with cottage cheese 


been combined — with 


chopped walnuts or with chopped 
green olives is a popular hors d’oeuvre 
The stalks mav be served full length 
as a salad or on the relish tray or may 
be cut into shorter pieces for the hors 
doeuvre tray. 
Sandwiches and Salads 

Cottage cheese is always a favorite 
sandwich filling and is a fine choice for 
the school child’s lunch box. It may 
be mixed with drained crushed pine 
apple and spread on raisin bread, o1 
a mixture of cottage cheese and raisins 
between two 
Mixed 


with chopped chives and radishes, it 


may be sandwiched 


slices of whole wheat bread. 
makes a hearty filling that is excellent 


on rve bread. Beaten up with an equal 


quantity of cream cheese and a littl 
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# 
Completely new 


D TRUCKS for 53 


Scores of brand-new, TIME-SAVING features in 
the completely new Ford Trucks for ’53 add a new 
dimension to truck economy. And you can choose 
from over 190 models in a greatly expanded line. 





Ford Trucks are leaders in low first cost and low 
running costs. They last longer for low ownership 
costs. Now for 53, new TIME-SAVING features 
cut trucking costs still further. 


ONE 


the new Ford Series 









Delure Panel 
illustrated 


OF THE LONGEST, WIDEST PANELS in the !.-ton field 


F-100. Choice of V-8 or Six 





i 

‘ 
NEW 8-FT. PANEL has roomy load space, big NEW SYNCHRO-SILENT transmissions for / 
door opening, curved windshield, all-new easier shifting —no “‘double clutching” : 
styling. Deluxe (shown) features 17 standard all models. New Fordomatic 
“custom extras” at slight added cost. or Overdrive on F-100 at extra cost. 


NEW LOW-FRICTION POWER in 3 overhead- 
valve engines—Cost Clipper Six, Cargo 
King V-8’s. Five engines in all with 
famous Truck V-8 and Big Six. 





oon w + moe a. > 





NEW SHORT TURNING for better maneuver- 
ability. New wider tread gives 37° steer- 
ng angle. New set-back axle shortens 
vheelbase, improves weight distribution 
vithout reducing capacity. 


NEW SPRINGS! NEW BRAKES! Longer front 
and rear springs for easier ride, longer é 
life! New self-energizing brakes for 


better control double-cylinder 
type, rear, on Series 500 and 600. ‘ 






re 


Parallel frame rails 
for better service 
accessibility 


New banjo-type 
hypoid rear axle 


New steering geometry 


New wider tread, set-back front axle 


NEW TIME-SAVING FEATURES THROUGHOUT! 
All new ... all the way! New fast con- 
trols and new power save truck time on 
the road . . . New service accessibility 
saves truck time in the shop. 


Designed for todays hauling needs! 





plete 


N ime 
= 
£ i Address 
. ° . . Cc 
NEW FORD SERIES F-100 chassis with special custom built may A 
milk delivery body. Choice of two engines and five transmissions. 
May, 1953 


FULL LINE 
LIGHT MODELS 
PARCEL DELIVERY 


FORD ccovouv TRUCKS 


SAVE TIME! © SAVE MONEY! ¢ LAST LONGER! 


Good Drivers Drive Safe Trucks 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Forp Division of Forp Moror COMPANY 
P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me without charge or obligation 


com 


details on new Ford Economy ‘Trucks for '53! 
HEAVY-DUTY MODFLS 
BIG JOB MODELS 
CAB FORWARD MODELS 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
= aa State 
Check here if student 








it makes a smooth 
cate 


bread which is wonderful to serve to 


sweet or sour cream 


tempting spread for and nut 


guests at tea time or with late evening 


coflee. 
Perhaps the most w idespre ad use of 
cottage chee se 1s in salads combined 


with fruits. These qualify nutritionally 





rol ot 
luncheon Or as i 
The 


and 


taustewise for the 
a light 


companiment to a heartier meal 


ictih 


COUTSe Ih 


possibilities here are numerous 


need be limited only by the choice of 


materials at hand, fresh fruits in sea 


son, canned truits on the pantry shell 
ol what Vel personal prefer nces Oe 
Cottage cheese flavored 


hay have 


with orange juice and grated orange 
rind lends itsell especially well to sal 


ids featuring fruit 


\ particularly good and most at 
tractive molded salad is one called 
Lime Fruit Mold. Wt features crushed 
pineappl lime or lemon juice, cottags 


cheese and swirls of sour cream ill 


set ma cool clear mold ol lire gela 


his 


hottest July dav one can 


tin. natural for the 


think of. It 


tempting 


salad IS t 


is eve-appealing, taste and 


nutritious. It be molded in ring 


filled with a sea 


salad, or. it 


mas 
center 
chic ke MN 


with 


form and the 


food ol Way hoe 


served as 1s salad vreens Ol i 


few fresh fruits in season and perhaps 


some soft rolls or dainty sandwiches. 


( hee sf 


Cotta: 
often thought of as 


IS perhaps not so 
a salad dressing 
However, beaten up with a little sou 
salt and 


or sweet cream, lemon pce 


30 


pepper, tt is zesty ind delicious on 
sliced tomatoes or on almost any type 
of salad containing vegetables such as 


radishes, cucumbers, carrots or celery 


in various combinations 


Other 


suggestions for main course 
luncheon clishes featuring = cottage 
cheese might bye cottace chees pan 


team ol 
The latte 


and an ¢ 


cakes or thi well-known 
noodles and cottage cheese. 
with sour cream 


be baked in eithe 


a ring mold and will provide 


TrhdXe d 


crc 
may al casserole or 
hearty 


enough fare for a menu if de 


Phe 


contain eggs in addition to the cheese 


suppel 


sired cottage cheese pancakes 


and are rich enough in protein to be 
eaten as a main course without apol 
Chey 

jelly 


Oy are excellent spread with 


jam ol 


rolled up and sprinkled 


with confectioners suga 


Desserts, Desserts, Desserts 


In the realm of desserts alone cot 
tage cheese plavs a versatile and 
glamorous — role Pineapple Cheese 
Chiffon Pie is a testive company des 


_ cot 
gelatin. The 


separated and the volks are 


sert made with crushed pine apple 


tave cheese eggs and 


eggs are 


mixed with — th pine apple, sugar, 
lemon juice and lemon rind and 
cooked to a custard. After the gelatin 


and the 


one cup of cot 


has been added to the above 
mixture begins to set, 


tac cheese is folded in along with a 


meringue made of the egg whites. The 
mixture is then he aped into a graham 


cracker, cornflake or other 
crumb shell incl chilled 


tvpe of 


until serving 





time. The pie 


is rich and cre i vet 


1 has 
just the right touch of fruit tang, qj 


light and delicate in texture a 


is further proof that the teaming of 


cottage cheese and pineapple is indeed 
a happy thing 

Cottage cheese also provides us with 
a recipe for a Refrigerator Chees 
Cake that is less expensive than most 
but is equally if not more delicious 
and, best of all, will never let voy 
down. For instead of baking the 
cheese cake in the usual fashion. this 


one is made on chiffon pie principles 
Here ege volks. 
cooked to a custard. Now the latin 
the chilled and 


when it begins to set two cups 


Sudgal and mill ire 


is added mixture is 
t cot 
tage cheese, lemon juice, lemon rind 


stiflly beaten egg whites and one 


u cup 
has heer 


This 


delectable mixture is heaped into 


of heavy cream which 


whipped are gently folded in 


cake tin lined with graham cracke: 
pastry and chilled. To make this des 
sert even more elegant, one may toy 


I 
it with a glaze of fresh strawberries 


of all the 
that can be 


However wonderful dishes 


prepared with cottage 
that hy 


enough employs cottage cheese in its 


chee wis here IS One SUPpri Init 


t 


preparation but does not taste of cot 
tage cheese as we know it. and vet 
owes its remarkable texture and flavor 
to this excellent product. It is called 
Cottage Cheese Pastry and vields 

most flaky, delicate and easy to pre 
pare crescent shaped pastry horn 


Here we combine three simple ingredi 


ents: cottage cheese, butter and flow 
to which we add vanilla for flavor 
The dough is chilled in the refrigerator 
and then rolled) out) and cut inte 
squares \ mixture of white a 


brown sugars, cinnamon, and chopped 
walnut meats is dropped in the center 
then rolled 


turned 


of each square. They are 
into little 
at the 


fore 


horns whic h are 


corners to form crescents. Be 


baking, the 


with egg white and may be sprinkled 


| 


tops are brushed 


with a few finely chopped nuts. The 


CXCE lence of the finished baked prod 


uct cannot be stressed too much. It is 
entirely different from the more fa 
miliar cream cheese pastry. The flaki 


ness of these little pastries is probabh 
cheese curd whicl 
baking, and the fine 
also be large 


cost 1s sul 


due to the cottage 
melts during 
attributed in 


The 


prisingly low in view of the flavor anc 


flavor May 


part to the 


che CSE 


texture-rich result, and this one mat 


Please Turn to Page 92 
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ilk are 
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t cot 
mn rind 
ne cup 
hye el 
.. This 
into 
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Mies 
dishe 
cottag 
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e in its 
of « 
ind Ve 
1 flavor 
call 
ields a 
to pre so use the 
horn powder with the carrageenin-based 
ingredi stabilizer that prevents settling— Kraft 
yn es HERE'S NO SALES APPEAL in chocolate milk or dairy drink — Chocolate-Flavored 
ents: with a cocoa deposit that looks like dregs in the bottom — 
: io of the bottle. And how many customers appreciate shaking 
per the bottle to mix the cocoa and milk? 
hopped Settle your settling problem—and make a low viscosity, 
center deliciously-flavored drink — with Kraft Stabilized Chocolate- 
roll d | Flavored Powder #1. Just follow the formula provided and 
ree cool quickly to 40° F. Sweetness and chocolate strength can 
ai be adjusted without destroying balance. 
wrinkled For plants where quick-cooling is not the method, Kraft 
s. The makes another stabilized chocolate-flavored powder, called 
d prod #3. It is specially formulated to withstand slow vat cooling 
h. It is or excessive pumping after cooling without settling. 
a s Choose the powder best suited to your plant. Either will 
cobabh give your product a delicious “‘chocolaty” flavor and a low 
| whicl viscosity much like fluid milk. Kraft powders are economical. 
a Convenience and ease in handling save time and money. 
n larg 
is sur 
Vor 1 
eon 
STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED POWDER 
iti May, 1953 31 








Mechanical Pipette Gives Speed, 








Accuracy to Field Grading 


Developed in California, Device Has Proven of Real Value 
in Speeding Up Breed Direct Microscopic Count Method 


MECHANICAL PIPETTE that 
eliminates the errors in) mea 
surement which occur when a 


0.01 ml glass pipette is used in high 
speed large volume microscopic grad 
milk 
The 


been found particularly useful in con 


ing ot has recently been devel 


oped. mechanical pipette has 


nection with the Breed direct micro 
scopic count method. According to 
the Journal of Milk and Food Sani 
tarians, the mechanical pipette or sy1 
inge has been used exclusively by the 
California Department of Agriculture 
since January, 1949. However, the de 
vice has been-on the open market a 


little over two vears. 


The two outstanding advantages of 
this 


speed, h. 


device are its accuracy and_ its 
W. Newman, writing in the 
Journal of Milk and Food Sanitarians 
savs, “After using this svringe in high 
speed field grading of manufacturing 
milk for over two years under the most 
adverse conditions which exist on de 
livery trucks and on receiving plat 
forms, we have found it to be one of 
the most important and useful single 
contributions to the single count pro 
cedure. In this work, it has climinated 
the fundamental errors encountered in 
practical highspeed large volume field 
with the 


glass pipette such as: (1) errors in mea 


work which has occurred 


surement, (2) presence of split col 
umns of milk, (3) presence of air o1 
water bubbles in the milk column, (4) 
presence of water or milk “foam” in 
the capillary above the milk column, 
(5) plugging of the capillary with curd 
particles (6) removal cf milk from the 


film itself when the glass pipette ts 


lifted from the slide (milk redrawn 
into the capillary), (7) broken glass 
pipettes at awkward moments, (8) 


broken or chipped tips to impair ac 
curacy, and (9) overcoming of objec 


tion raised by some dairymen who 


occasionally observing fieldmen at 


work, believe that the use of a glass 


32 


pipette is an unsanitary procedure be 
cause of the danger of saliva running 
through the capillary of the pipette 
their milk 


samples, saliva being associated by 


and thus contaminating 


them with bacteria.” 

The mechanical pipette or syringe 
is a relatively simple device although 
exceedingly fine workmanship is in 


volved in order to give it the accuracy 





which is one of its distinguishing fea 
Assembled, it looks like an on 


hypodermic Disas 


tures, 
dinars svringe. 
sembled, it consists of three principal 
sections. The plunger-spring assem- 
bly, the housing tube, and the nozzle 
The 


inas 


or tip are the three elements. 


plunger is possibly a misnomer 
much as it consists of a fine rigid wire 
about 0.5 mm in diameter. The wire 
plunger is forced through the capillary 
in the tip or nozzle by pressure from 
the thumb. The heavier shaft to which 
the plunger is attached moves up and 
threaded 


which is attached to the housing. A 


down through a bearing 
spring prov ides the force necessary to 
move the plunget back into position 


when the thumb pressure is released. 


Mr. Newman describes the use of 


the mechanical pipette as follows: 
“Prior to each sample, the syringe is 
rinsed in clean, cold water containing 
an approved quaternary ammonium 
compound (2 drops to 6 ounces of tap 


The 


compound is used to prevent growth 


water). quaternary ammonium 
of bacteria with danger of subsequent 
contamination from this source during 
hot weather. Rinsing is accomplished 


by drawing in and expelling the water 


a f 
: —— ene 
es el is 


three times. This is followed by a 
similar rinse in the sample of milk o 


cream to be examined. 


“Then, with the tip of the syringe 
beneath the milk (or 
After 


wiping the excess milk or cream from 


surface of the 


cream), the plunger is released. 


the tip with a clean dry flannel cloth, 
the 0.01 ml. charge is expelled in the 


area The 


center of the 1 sq. cm. 





WY 


held 


pulsion and spreading of the milk 


svringe is vertically during ex- 


“Spreading is done with the tip of 
the svringe, beginning at the periphery 
of the round 1I-sq. cm. area and work 
ing in toward the center, using care 
to spread the milk or cream evenly. 
In order to prevent any milk being 
withdrawn into the syringe from the 
film, the plunger must not be released 
until the tip of the syringe has been 
removed from the film. Rinsing with 
water and milk are repeated between 
sample of milk or 


each successive 


cream. 


“At the end of each day’s work, the 
svringe immediately is taken apart and 
the wire plunger and inside of the bar 
rel are wiped dry with clean, dry 
flannel, care being taken not to loosen 
the locknut screw on the plunger as 


sembly.” 


Calibration is easily done through 
a series of weight checks agaist the 
exact weight of 0.01 ml. of milk. Ad 
justments are made by tightening 01 
locknut, the 


knurled portion of the bearing through 


loosening the lower 


which the plunger shaft moves. When 


Please 


Turn to Page 72 
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Cases stacked 
five high coming from 

**Brogdex-Neja”’ Stacker. 
k being 
rom the 


oa, AUTOMATIC MILK CASE STACKER 


ng with 





between 


milk or 


APPLICATION The stacking job Is improved because: 


The Mojonnier “Brogdex-Neja” Case Stacker automatically stacks e Time is saved. 16 cases per minute can be stacked continuous! 
ork, the cases of full glass or paper bottled milk in pasteurizing plant cold rooms throughout the day. 


yart and and loading docks, or cases of empty glass bottles in storage rooms. ° Labor is saved. One man can deliver more cases to trucks mor¢ 
the ler quickly if the cases are already stacked. The fact that automatid 


in, dry OPERATION stacking will also eliminate a lot of sprained backs is worth con 


Fully automatic, requires no operator. Cases enter singly, and are sidering, too. mn 
lifted to form a stack, which is discharged from the opposite side of ° Breakage is reduced and case life increased because cases ar 


) loosen 











nger as the machine. Capacity approximately 16 cases per minute. Cases handled only once. The Mojonnier ‘‘Brogdex-Neja" stacks case 
can be fed straight into stacker, or from either side. Handles all with a minimum amount of case movement. 
1» | standard size wood and metal cases, from 4 pint to 4 gallon size. © Paper bottled milk “‘leakers” are eliminated due to gentile handlin 
_— ; Can be mounted at any conveyor-line level, or in pit to operate flush of cases. 
inst the with floor. Floor chains, to carry completed stacks away from stacker, 
Ik. Ad furnished in any desired length. A minimum of 30” is recommended, Plant Operation is improved because: 


e Acontinuous, even flow of production is established. 
e More uniform plant operating hours can be maintained. 


ning o1 So that two stacks can be accumulated on the chains. 


lower ADVANTAGES e Drivers do not need to check loads during route time. 
through The Mojonnier “‘Brogdex-Neja” Case Stacker is a proved, practical «© Floor space is saved. 
;. When development. It not only does one specific job better, but also Trucks for all routes can leave plant almost simultaneously, wher 
. improves general plant operation. stacker is used with conveyor system of correct design. 


Write for fully descriptive bulletin 294 today to: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. © 4601 WEST OHIO ST. © CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
Sole Distributor of the “‘BROGDEX-NEJA" Automatic Case Stacker for the Dairy Industry 
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VEGETABLE OILS and ICE CREAM 


By W. A. WENTWORTH 





taken place: 


market. 


making it. 


w 


— 


table oil. 





In a study of two groups of mid-western ice cream plants, 
one group making a vegetable fat frozen dessert and one group 
not making it, Mr. Wentworth found these things to have 


1. The rate of shrinkage in the use of butterfat was less after 
than it was before the vegetable fat product came on the 


2. Total milk solids use increased more in plants making 
some vegetable fat frozen dessert than in those plants not 


Much of the shrinkage in ice cream as a percentage of 
all production in ice cream plants is due to the increased 
sale of ice milk, sherbet, and other low fat products. 
The vegetable oil product was sold, not as ice cream, 
but for what it was—a frozen dessert made from vege- 








HETHER one favors, tolerates, 

or abominates the use of vege 

table oils in a product resem 
bling ice cream, the first results of its 
introduction are beginning to be evi 
dent and should be of interest. It ap- 
pears that during the period after its 
introduction, this product had no 
greater effect upon the utilization of 
butterfat in areas where adequate re 
ports are available than did ice milk, 
sherbets and ices. Increases in the 
total utilization of serum solids would 
also appear to be indicated in those 
areas. 

These observations, it should be 
emphasized, are not offered here as 
any forecast of the future, but only as 
a picture of what apparently took place 
in 1952 after the introduction of the 
vegetable oil product. 

In Chicago, vegetable oil frozen des 
serts were introduced about June 1, 
1952. During the first five months of 
last year, that is prior to the wide 
spread introduction of the new prod- 
uct, 120,295 pounds, or 3.3 per cent 
less butterfat, were used for ice cream 
than in the similar period of 1951. 
During the next seven months, June 
through December, 159,189 pounds, 
or 2.9 per cent less butterfat were 


used than in those seven months of 


34 


the preceding year. In other words, 
the rate of shrinkage in the use of 
butterfat was less after than before the 
vegetable oil product came into the 
Chicago market. Butterfat for ice 
cream and mix is reported monthly in 
the Federal Milk Order No. 41 Re 


porter (Chicago). 


In these monthly reports there are 
no statistics regarding the use of serum 
solids nor the gallonage of ice cream, 
ice milk, sherbets and similar products. 


Some Midwest Plants 

Production of ice cream and related 
products and vegetable oil frozen des 
serts in plants located in Chicago, EI- 
gin, St. Louis and Kansas City when 
compared with production in Cedar 
Rapids, Milwaukee and Indianapolis 
which do not make the vegetable oil 
product, presents some __ interesting 
comparisons. For simplification we 
shall refer to the four plants making 
the vegetable oil product as Group I 
and the three plants not making it as 
Group II. All plants are in fairly close 
geographical location, and although 
there may have been some differences 
in economic and weather conditions, 
those differences should not have been 
substantial. 


Comparisons again are made for the 


period preceding June 1, 1952, when 
the vegetable oil frozen desserts were 
introduced by the four plants and the 
seven-month period following. Group 
I plants used 2.9 per cent less butte: 
fat from January through May than 
in the same period of the previous 
year and 4.9 per cent less from June 
through December. Group II plants 
used 0.6 per cent more fat during the 
first period and 0.4 per cent more July 
through December. 


The difference between the two 
groups in respect to butterfat utiliza 
tion in the early part of the year was 
3.5 percentage points and in the lat 
ter part 5.3 points. It might seem logi 
cal to conclude that the decline of 
nearly 2 per cent in butterfat used 
may have been attributable to vege 
table oil frozen dessert. But that is 
before taking into consideration the 
increased sales of ice milk, sherbets. 
and ices which will be done later. 


In the instance of serum solids, the 
plants of Group I used 5.6 per cent 
more in the first period and 25 per 
cent more in the second period. Group 
II plants used 4.5 per cent more serum 
solids in the first period and 2 per 
cent more in the second period. 


In total milk solids, Group I plants 

those making the vegetable oil prod 
uct—used nearly 10.5 per cent more 
during June through December while 
Group II plants used just over 1 per 
cent more. 


Gallonage Compared 


During June through December, 
1952, Group I plants produced 7.7 
per cent less ice cream than in those 
months of the previous year. But du 
ing the first five months of the year, 
there was a decrease of 3.3 per cent 
So the rate of decrease in those plants 
in the second period was 4.4 percent 
age points greater than in the first 
period. 

In the plants of Group II, which 
did not make the vegetable oil prod 
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| @ORANGE-ADE 





“The number of stops a dairy truck can 


...made from thee- 
ripened valencia oranges 





make in a day is limited...so your total 
volume depends on sales-per-stop. By 
adding OAsis Orange-Ade to your line, 
you ll discover you can pick up 15 to 20 
extra sales per truck, every day! That's 


why OASIS Is tops as a profit-maker!” 





A SALES BOOSTER! 


FIRST IN VOLUME FIRST IN QUALITY BEST IN PROFITS 
The oasis Sales Assistance plan oasis Orange-Ade has the full 65% to70% profit on every quart 
gives you everything you need to natural flavor and aroma of the — of finished Oasis Orange-Ade! 
build and maintain demand on Valencia Orange juice from which Take a look at the schedule shown 
retail and wholesale routes. An it is made—a naturally refreshing — below 
advertising appropriation earned drink with a cool, sweet after-taste 


on purchases of oasis Dairy 
Orange Concentrate pays the bills. ” 








a 
| — 
— —— 
SINGLE SHIPMENTS AT RETAIL SELLING PRICE OF 
| OF 16 -_ 1. sa 19 
2Cs. (12 gal.) 9.8¢ 61.25% 10.8¢ 63.53% | 11.8¢ 65.56% 12.8¢ 67.37% 
5Cs. (30gal.) | 10.0¢ 62.05% | 11.0¢ 64.71% 12.0¢ 66.67% 13.0¢ 68.42% 
; 
15Cs. (90 gal.) | 10.2¢ 63.75% 11.2¢ 65.88% 12.2¢ 67.78% 13.2¢ 69.47% 
25Cs. (150 gal.) | 10.4¢ 65.00% 11.4¢ 67.06% 12.4¢ 68.89% 13.4¢ 70.53% / 
100 Cs. (600 gal.) 10.6¢ 66.25% 11.6¢ 68.24% 12.6¢ 70.00% 13.6¢ 7) 58%/ 
/ 
by MISSION te good! 
eran, ,..2o ' you know it's 49° 
"liad 
DAIRY DIVISION Write today for FREE sample of 


oasis Dairy Orange Concentrate 
and complete information 


: ; on the oasis Profit Program 
Dept. A.M.R. , 5001 South Soto Street, Los Angeles 58, California 
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PURE -BREO 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE —~- 
SOME 
OF THE PRIZE CATTLE HAVE 
EXPERTLY TUNED SWISS 
COWBELLS EACH WITH A 




















DIFFLRENT TONE 


PREHISTORIC ANIMAL DRAWING 
OF A 


PAINTED 20,000 YEARS AGO BY A 
CAV. 


Recentuy DISCOVERED IN A REMOTE 
CAVE \N SOUTHERN FRANCE 


TRUG t 
KIS 
CALLED A CREAM, 
THAN DO 
THE 
PEOPLE OF 
ANY 
MILK OTHER 











HE OLDEST 
KNOWN ART BY THE 
HAND OF MAN WAS THIS 


EMAN 
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age points greater in the 
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parison. 


latter part 
vear on the same 
So it might be 
less than | per cent of the shrinkage 


to the 


basis of cot 
assumed. that 
in ice Cl 


eam gallonage was due 


Hew product. 
Consideration must be given, how 
to the 


duction of ice 


influence of 
milk, 
which took place during June through 
December of 1952 over 1951 in the 
If it is assumed that 


oil product displaced 


evel large pro 


sherbets and ices 


Group | plants. 
the vegetable 
ice cream, so might it be assumed that 


milk, 


would do likewise. 


increases in ice sherbets and ices 
It should be noted that the Group | 
vegetable oil 


larger producers 


plants which made the 


frozen dessert were 


36 


of ice milk, sherbets and ices prior to 


June than were the other plants. 


Group | produced 41 per cent more 
ice milk 


only 7 


in the first five months but 
after the 
table oil product came into the mai 
ket. Group HT made milk in 
1951, and only two of the plants made 
it in 1952. 


per cent more vege 


no ice 


During the period of June through 
December, the Group [ plants made 
33 per cent more sherbet while Group 


I} made 23 per cent more. In respect 


to ices, the plants making the vege 


table oil product—Group I—made 42 
while the 


creased thei production but 20 pet 


per cent more others in 
cent. 

Novelties were made by 
and the 


products were 


all plants 
of these 
with 


increases in volume 


much the same 


both groups. Group | showed an in 


crease 3 points larger than Group Il 
in the first period, and 5 points larger 


in the second period. 


Trend in the United States 


This same trend in the 
milk, 


products (low fat) is found in the U. § 
reports. In 1952, 


Increasing 
sales of ice sherbet and other 
sales of these items 
represented 13.3 per cent of the re 
ported total gallonage compared with 
11.6 per cent in 1951. It is interesting 
1948 when the ice 
of the United States 


was practically the same 


to note that in 
cream gallonage 
as last Veul 
the production of these other products 
million gallons. In 1952. it 
to Yl 


just 4 vears, ice 


Qo- 
Was 3s 
gallons In 


a percent 


amounted million 
cream as 
age of all production in ice cream 


plants shrank from 94 per cent to 86.7 
per cent. 


again to the 
total 
the Group I plants was up 4.8 pet 
cent, January through May, compared 
to the 1951, 
Group II plant sales were up 
During — the period of June 
December, 1952, 


except the 


Reterring midwest 


plants, the volume of sales in 


same period in while 
2.4 per 
cent. 

through volume of 
all items vegetable — oil 
frozen dessert was down 0.8 per cent 
in Group I plants, and Group Ils vol 
ume held even. But with the vege 
added to the 


volume fon 


table oil product sales 
total 
plants was up Il per cent during the 


latter part of the 


these 


ot Group l, 


vear. 


In summary, it would appear that 


during the last seven months of 1952 
the production and sale of vegetable 
oil frozen desserts, in plants where ice 
cream products also were made, had 
no significant effect upon the utiliza 
butterfat by 


did not seem 


tion of those plants. It 
to have had any mor 
influence On 
than ,has the 


non-milk frozen products. 


gallonage of ice cream 
growth of low fat and 
On the con 
trary, it helped to increase the use of 
serum solids and expanded sales by 
providing a product to consumers who 


like it) and 


frozen desserts before 


| 


who were not users of 


In conclusion, it should perhaps be 
noted that the plants whose operations 
ire here reviewed advertised and oth 
erwise promoted the sale of the veg 
table oil product not as ice 
but for what it is. The 


sold not in 


cream 
product was 
bulk but in properly la 
belled packages of one half 


smaller. 


gallon o1 
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q () i % 20-Quart Case for Paper Milk Containers 


THE WOOD PARTS IN ANY CUMBERLAND 
CASE CAN BE PRESSURE TREATED 


CUMBERLAND Has AN EXCLUSIVE 
NEW FEATURE THAT SAVES YOU MONEY! 


PRESSURE TREATED 


If wood rot, which is caused by a fungus 
(mold), is a problem, the life of the 
wood in your Cumberland Cases can 
NOW BE MULTIPLIED SEVERAL TIMES. 





Quart 3x4 Case for Square Glass Milk Bottles 


The wood is impregnated with an effective fungicide. This is done 
under high pressure. Resin is added to this solution to lessen the 
absorption of moisture. This keeps the weight of the case at a minimum. 


Experience has shown that treatment If wood parts are not lasting as long 
under pressure gives greater protection as metal parts in your cases, this new, 
than any surface coating. For years exclusive Cumberland pressure treat- 
this has been exemplified by the treat- | ment can mean important savings to 
ment of crossties and telephone poles. you. Full information on request. 


This is another reason why 


YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WHEN YOU BUY CUMBERLAND PRODUCTS 


CUMBERLAND CASE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 












INDUSTRY 
PROBLEMS 


COTTAGE CHEESE and ANTIBIOTICS 
FLOORS and ACID CLEANERS 


Cottage Cheese and Antibiotics 


QUESTION—We have been hav- 
ing some trouble recently in the 
manufacture of our cottage cheese. 
Our starters seem to be active and 
we make up a new one each week. 
However, coagulation is sometimes 
slow, and the curd becomes tough 
and the entire batch has to be 
thrown away. Could this be caused 
by antibiotics in the milk, resulting 
from the treatment of mastitis? How 
can this be determined? 

—J. C. M., New York. 

ANSWER—The 


the control of 


use of antibiotics in 
mastitis has become 
quite common in recent years, and 
whenever difficulties are experienced 
in obtaining proper milk coagulation, 
the question of contamination with 
one of these materials immediately 
arises. In order to determine how 
frequently milk supplies were con 
taminated with penicillin or similar 
materials, Dr. F. V. Kosikowsky and 
Cornell Dairy De 


partment ran an extensive state-wide 


associates of the 


survey two years ago obtaining and 
analyzing a total of 1,7 


whole 


94 samples of 
pasteurized milk. These sam 
ples were collected from 36 counties 
in the State and were taken during the 
April-May and July-August. 


The results of this study were sum 


periods 
as follows: 


marized 


38 


“An analysis of 1,794 samples of 
fresh blended pasteurized milks ob- 
York State 


during the early spring and late sum- 


tained throughout New 
mer months indicated the presence of 
about 7 per cent inhibitory milks of 
varying degree of intensity. Approxi- 
mately ] per cent were strongly in- 
hibitory toward commercial lactic 


starter. 

“Antibiotics in these milks were in 
dicated in relatively few cases and 
where present the amounts generally 
were between 0.05 and 0.1 unit per 
ml. of milk. 

“It was apparent from the results 
at the time this study was made that 
the incidence of inhibitory milks or 
antibiotic milks was not high enough 
to create any grave general problem 
for the New York dairy industry in 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White. both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column 
each month in the “Review.” 
Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Hol- 
land, Department of Dairy In 
dustry, Stocking Hall. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





sofar as fermented dairy products are 
concerned. However, the few in 
stances where antibiotics were found 
in significant quantities would create 
a serious individual problem for the 
manufacturer of fermented dairy 


products. 

“No sulpha drugs were found in 
922 samples of milk tested specifically 
for this chemical. 

“Quaternary ammonium compounds 
were indicated in about 4 per cent of 
832 milks 
these positive cases they existed from 
Milks 


containing this compound apparently 


analyzed and in most of 
a trace to 3 parts per million. 
did not show on the 


average any 


greater inhibitory properties. 


“Milks obtained during the hot sum 
mer months showed a. significantly 
smaller incidence of inhibitory samples 
than milks obtained during the early 
spring months.” 

Dr. Kosikowsky 
cause of this very small percentage of 
inhibitory milk found that the manu 


facturer of fermented dairy products 


also notes that be 


might profitably turn his attention to 
other fundamental causes of “slow” 
milks. 
handling and transfer of starter, im 
proper setting of milk, bacteriophage, 
and natural milk inhibitors. 


This would include improper 


(Please Turn to Page 91 
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points to look for when 
you buy a storage tank... 





| CONSTRUCTION—The deep-dished head of 
Pfaudler stainless steel dairy storage tanks is 
evenly stressed for maximum strength. There 


oa Sait nel tad + 





are no points or sharp corners where full load 
pressures are likely to cause trouble. And 
Pfaudler wall-cooled tanks are tested at 400 
psi to meet ASME code specifications. 

AGITATION—To prevent churning, Pfaudler 


“Stream-F lo” agitation provides smooth, 
straight currents. For extra sanitary protec- 








lion, a one-piece nylon rotary seal eliminates 
metal-to-metal contact. 


REFRIGERATION — Pfaudler offers three types 
of refrigerated tanks — wall-cooled, jacketed 
spray pipe and “DX Coil—as well as insulated 
tanks without refrigeration equipment. In the 
wall-cooled, portions of the tank wall serve as 





refrigeration surfaces to provide extra-fast 





ts are cooling with ammonia, Freon or methyl chlo- 
wv in- ride. To give you more cooling surface, cooling 
found water is run over the entire side wall surface 
create of Pfaudler jacketed spray pipe tanks. 
mr the EASE OF CLEANING—(nly 2 parts of the 
dairy Pfaudler agitator assembly have to be re- 
moved for cleaning. The 14-pound manhole 
nd in door can be easily removed with one hand- 
fically in only 10 seconds. And there are no sharp 
corners to lodge bacteria. 
ounds FLEXIBLE SPEED DRIVE—The Pfaudler pul- 
ent of ley-type drive makes speed changes easy. 
nat of No complicated gearing arrangements to be 
om changed. You simply switch pulleys. 
Milks MANHOLE DOOR —Like a gigantic dam, the 
rently patented Pfaudler manhole door is made in a 
any concave shape. The greater the pressure—the 
tighter the door. No tools are needed to open 
= and close it—just a simple twist of the hand- 
rentin Before yon buy your next dairy storage tank, tightened nut does the job. 
= meme eomcrawtrnag hey og op FFTINGS—To minimize foaming, the Pfaile 
early tank offers you the most for your money. inlet fitting directs product against tank head. 
: ‘ j \ small seat makes the Pfaudler poppet type 
~~ valve easy to keep leakproof. 
ge of For full details, consult your {2 SUPPORT—To eliminate wobbling, weaving, 
nanu nearest Pfaudler Dairy Distributor, or distortion, leg sockets are attached to an 
ducts angle brace on Pfaudler storage tanks. 
ion to 
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THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS 
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Full Market-Tested Merchandising 
Kit — Sunkist backs Dairy- Fresh 
Lemonade with a complete mer- 
chandising package — bottle hang- 
ers, banners, routemen contests, 
mutual advertising, etc. Let us 
tell you about it. 
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Of more than forty business executives Mr. Fair 
asked the question, “How can the plant executive 
handle employee complaints and grievances best?’’ He 
has incorporated the ten most often mentioned answers 
in the article that follows. 








10 Steps To Better Employee Relations 


“You 


When an employee has a complaint or 


have to understand them! 


grievance, it’s almost impossible to arrive 
feature at a good conclusion without first learning 
to understand the reasons for the com 
plaint, why it is made, and what lies 


behind the grievance.” 


Those are the sentiments of more 
than twoscore executives contacted on the question of how 
the plant executive can better handle the problem which 


is becoming more and more prevalent in these times. 


“We used to have one or two complaints a week . . . 


now we have dozens,” several observed. People’s nerves 
are on edge, their demands more exacting . 


reasons. 


those are 


In paragraphs to follow are ten of the most often 
presented methods of handling the problem. They were 
mentioned by almost every executive as having been suc 
cessful in his own use. They are applicable to any size 
operation. . 


(a) Don't settle grievances immediately is the advice 
of every executive. Interview the employee who has a 
complaint or grievance and hear his story with a friendly 
discussion of the problem. But settle 
it then and there. 


don’t attempt to 


It pays to take a little time to reach one’s decision. 
It pays to take time to formulate the way we will handle 
the problem. When the decision is presented, the emplovee 
should also be told the reasons for so doing. 


This procedure has been recommended by almost 
every successful executive as a “must” in procedure. Snap 
judgment, they say, never pays off in settling anv emplovee 
grievance. 

(b) Explain what you do is one executive’s way of 
presenting another important point. Often an employee 
complaint can be completely smoothed over when we 
explain the whys and wherefores behind the occurrence 
or the rule involved. 


Our fellow man can always be trusted to give us a 
better understanding when we have made clear the rea 
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By ERNEST W. FAIR 


sons for our position on any such matter. No executive has 
to take an employee into intimate details of the business 
operation, but oftentimes giving that employee an insight 
into one’s problems will materially aid in doing away 


with fancied complaints or causes of grievance. 


(c) Remember that the employee is usually right from 
his viewpoint is another good suggestion to follow. Most 
of us believe honestly and sincerely that our viewpoint 
is the right one. 

When we approach the solution of a problem with 
the thought in mind that the employee sincerely believes 
himself to be right in the stand he is taking, we can much 
more readily arrive at an adjustment of the situation. 


(d) Don’t quibble is one executive’s advice, and others 
add such suggestions as not procrastinating or giving foolish 
reasons for one’s settlement of the problem or attempting 


to “josh” an employee out of a grievance. 


Such procedure infuriates any employee with a grain 
of intelligence. It gives the employee the thought that 
we consider their complaint “childish” and does nothing 
toward smoothing the path toward a mutual understanding 


(e) Be quick to acknowledge an honest error as soon 
as it has been discovered. This offers a demonstration of 
one’s own honesty and fair dealing. It inflates the ego of 
the employee. Trying to cover up an honest error will 
only make matters worse; everyone realizes that no one 
is perfect and that all of us sometimes make mistakes. 


When these occur, the average executive will auto 
matically solve his problem by being eager to admit his 


error and correct it without argument or discussion. 


(f) Imaginary troubles on the part of employees are 
encountered almost daily. Solving them calls for under 
standing that, though they are in fact imaginary, they are 
very real and important to that particular individual. 


(g) “You'll always find it a lot easier to settle such 
problems if you always keep close contact with your em 
plovees,” comments one executive. Satisfying and adjust- 
ing complaints and grievances is made more difficult when 
we have lost touch with the emplovee’s viewpoint. When 

Please Turn to Page 85 
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i Savings That Help Build Profits 


He 


vers Buflovak MILK DRYERS & EVAPORATORS 


| THE Buflouak WAY 


ns 











= was the first to give the Dairy 
industry the advantages of Continuous, Low- 
Cost, Multiple Effect Evaporation for Milk Plants. 
Again, BUFLOVAK is far in the forefront of sound 
progress with a new “Unit Type” that has been 
added to the standard types, Single, Double and 
Triple Effect Milk Evaporators. These new 
models retain proven, basic principles and offer 


tive has the added advantages of new features which 
edie give easier installation . . . quick, easy and 
insight thorough cleaning of all parts of the interior .. . 
2 ade lessen headroom . . . lower installation costs. 


BUFLOVAK Milk Evaporators condense or evap- 
orate milk that always possesses uniform 
ht from texture, rich color and natural flavor. And, top- 

Most quality products are produced at rock-bottom 
cost! 








ewpoint 
You can save 67% in steam and 80% in cooling 
water with BUFLOVAK Triple Effect Evaporators 
equipped with Vapor Milk Heaters, compared 
to single effect operation. The new BUFLOVAK 
Vapor Heaters are also available for existing 
installations. They heat milk with no fuel cost 
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This new BUFLOVAK “Unit Type” Milk Evaporator 
is equipped with automatic control instruments 
The quick-opening door on the Second Effect is in 
a raised position, giving complete accessibility to 
the interior for easy and thorough cleaning 


a grain 
ht that ) 
nothing 


anding 


as soon whatever, by using heat ordinarily lost in the 


condenser! 


BUFLOVAK ROLLER DRYERS and SPRAY DRYERS 
are profit-building units for all milk products. 
These Dryers have many exclusive features that 
make the finest quality products at low cost. 
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mit his For Greater Profits from Milk Products 


send for a copy of these catalogs 
Milk Evaporator Catalog No. 343 
New Unit Type Milk Evaporator Catalog 361 
Buflovak Dryer Catalog 344 
Buflovak Spray Dryer Catalog 
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BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
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1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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On The Legal Side 





Recent Court Decisions on Milk 


A CARDBOARD CUP IS A 
WRAPPER 


A Florida statute is that, “No 
person shall sell or offer or ex 
pose for sale ice milk unless con 
tained in a package or enclosed 
in a wrapper upon which pack 
age or wrapper shall be conspic 
uously printed the words ‘ice 
milk’ in not less than fourteen 
pomt type.” 

A firm in that state insisted 
that the sale of ice milk in an 
open cardboard cup or pastry 
cone similar to the usual ice 
cream cone was compliance with 
this statute. State authorities 
on the other hand contended 
that the requirement of this law 
that ice milk be enclosed Wm a 
wrapper or package required an 
enclosed package or a receptacle 


with a secure cap or top. 


“A strict literal interpretation 
of the statute might support the 
contention for closed container,’ 
said the Florida Supreme Court 
in its decision of this litigation 
last January, “but the particular 
application of the statute, the 
purpose and use to which ice 
milk is put, refutes it. Ice milk 
sa semi frozen food, Six per 
cent milk fat, fourteen per cent 
non-fat milk solids, fifteen per 
cent sugar and five per cent sta 
bilizer, as compared with ic 
cream which is fourteen per cent 
fat, ten and one-half per cent 
non-fat solids, fifteen per cent 
sugar and five per cent. sta 
bilizer. It is low in butterfat but 
high in other milk solids. It is 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


wholesome and nourishing and 
is advertised and sold as_ ice 
milk. 

“The receptacles in which it 
is dispensed have the words ‘ice 
milk’ embossed thereon in letters 
of 14-point type. The sale in 
open cups with the words ‘ice 
milk’ embossed thereon met the 
requirements of the law The 
statute is flexible enough to per 
mit this interpretation.” 


Mayo v. Ar-Tik Systems, Inc., 62 So 
2d 408, Florida 


EMPLOYEE AGREEMENT NOT 
TO COMPETE 


An Ohio dairy company’s 
agreement with the local of a 
trade union contained — the 
clause, “No driver-salesman or 
relief driver, after leaving the 
employ of the employer, shall 
sell, solicit or deliver for anv 
other firm or for himself on the 
route or routes served by him 
during the preceding vear until 
twelve months shall have 
elapsed after leaving the service 
of the employer previously em 
ploving him.” 

Two months after this agree 
ment had been made, three of 
the dairy company’s emplovees 
left) the company’s employ, 
formed a= partnership and_ so 
licited business from the cus 


tomers of their former emplover. 


A suit was brought by the em 
plover for an injunction against 
this violation of the agreement 
The Ohio court decided in favor 
of the emplover, adopting as its 


wuthority a Massachusetts court 


decision involving a contract of 
this character made by a milk 
company in that state with its 
employees which provided 
“Each man employed under this 
agreement covenants and agrees 
with the emplover that should 
such man’s employment cease 
for anv reason during the term 
of this agreement and for ninety 
davs thereafter, he will not, by 
himself, by agents or as the set 
vant or agent of another, inter 
fere with the business of said 
emplover or sell milk, cream o1 
other dairy products to any cus 
tomer of said emplover for a 
period of ninety davs from the 


cessation of said employment. 


In that case, the emplovees 
not only left the first employer 
but contributed the knowledge 
they had acquired of the cus 
tomers of thei emplover to a 
competing Vermont company 
which had hired them with a 
full knowledge of their agree 
ment with their former em 


ploy el 


The injunction in that Mas 
sachusetts case was granted not 
only as in this more recent case 
against the employees but also 
against the Vermont corporation 
which had profited by their bad 
faith with an award in the judg 
ment against the second em 
ployer for the amount of the 
benefits it had reaped by this 
unjust method. 

Schumacher v. Loxterman, 77 N. E. 2d 
257, Ohio 


Whiting Milk Companies v. Grondin 
184 N. E. 379, Massachusetts 
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Model D-2A Twin Line 
Cottage Cheese Filler— 
proved in operation in 
plants like Kraft, other 
National Dairy plants, 
Borden, Bowman, and 
others. Vacuum capper 
(left) represents a new 
concept in automatic 
capping, increases cap- 
ping efficiency to prac- 
tically 100%. 


Their reasons make good sense 
to every cottage cheese producer 


Leading cottage cheese producers know from experience they can 
package cottage cheese most efficiently, speedily and economically 
with Triangle-Bagby equipment. 


They know Triangle-Bagby Fillers offer high flexibility—to fill and 
cap a wide range of container sizes, with a wide variety of cap 
styles. They know too they can obtain the right cottage cheese 
filler for the job from Triangle-Bagby — whether high speed 
moderate speed or hand operation is desired 


Now with all-new VACUUM CAPPER! 


Now a new vacuum capper increases Triangle-Bagby capping 
efficiency to practically 100%. Quickly adjusted to any size or 
style lid .. . efficiently handles lids regardless of variations in 
diameter, thickness or lid warpage. 


Yes, these reasons certainly make Triangle-Bagby Cottage Cheese 
Fillers your first choice. Consider the benefits carefully then 


take advantage of them by placing your order 


E PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 


BAGBY DIVISION 


6658 West Diversey Blvd., Chicago 35, Ill 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Newark, Baltimore, Boston, Atlanta 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., Montreal, Mexico City 
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“The Problem 


Consumption of Milk 
Products Per Person 


POUNDS PER CAPITA 


1939 








800 


1952 
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TURN DAIRY PROBLEMS 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


OU HAVE conferred upon me a signal honor in asking me 
7. speak to you at your fourteenth annual convention. This 

honor carries with it a great responsibility which, in view 
of conditions in your industry, is almost overwhelming, although 
deeply challenging. 

As I face you today I am saddened in the knowledge that one 
of our truly great dairy leaders has just left us. John Brandt, your 
friend and mine, served and loved the dairy industry. Because of 
his courageous leadership he made invaluable contributions to this 
great industry. May a kind Providence keep ever fresh in our 
memories his stimulating and progressive spirit. 

I congratulate this great industry that from your number 
have come many of our greatest agricultural leaders. Your leader- 
ship is needed today as never before. You must not fail. 

Coming here has aroused a flood of memories of activities in 
an intensive dairy section on a dairy farm’ where I spent most of 
my life. It was a busy but happy life on that family-size farm, 
with a good-size family of eleven children. 


Well do I remember the years of hand milking before and 





after school—the coming of the first milking machine—our first 
two purebred heifers from far-off Wisconsin, part of a pooled car- 
load purchased cooperatively with our neighbors. I recall the early 
before-daylight and late after-dark hours in the barn, and on the 
milk route later as I operated my own herd of 30 milk cows. The 
memory of showing our best at the county fair and on the show 
circuit, and as a county agent encouraging boys and girls through 
4-H Club work to start a dairy calf project—all of these pleasant 
memories fill me with a love for this industry and a deep concern 
for the future as we face our challenging problems. 

Perhaps as much as any other farm enterprise, dairying 1s 
typical of family farms. These farms are the strong backbone of 
American agriculture, and a bulwark against all that is aimed at 
weakening and destroying our American way of life. 

Dairying is a solid, dependable enterprise on which farm 
families have prospered and will continue to profit through the 
years ahead. 

Major problems were inherited by the new administration 
which took office January 20. They strike deep at the welfare of 


all our citizens. Farm families along with all our American homes 
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An Address Delivered Before 
The American Dairy Association 
in Chicago on March 23, 1953 


have been greatly disturbed by the “state of the Union,” as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower found it when he took over. 


Current year’s budget deficit 5.9 billion dollars. 

Budget proposed by the outgoing administration indicating 
“a budgetary deficit of 9.9 billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954.” 


“National debt is now more than 265 billion dollars. 


“Accumulated obligational authority of the Federal govern- 


> 


ment for future payments totals over 80 billion dollars.’ 


We have a great President in the White House in Washington. 
[am working closely with him as a Cabinet officer and have been 
now for two months. He is a man of integrity, of action, and 
well-seasoned judgment, a man with an impelling desire to serve 
the United States and the world. We can safely follow his 
leadership. 

We must back him all the way in the huge task that is 


his. This is the time for whole-hearted support of his leadership. 
Prices of farm products had been moving down for almost 
two years when we took office. 
A drastic drop in cattle prices was in progress—and it had 
rapidly cut value out from under dairy herds. 


As you know, we took prompt and effective actions. Cattle 
markets have strengthened. Consumers are eating much more 
beef. Hog prices have advanced rapidly. 

Butter was being bought at a rapid rate as we came into ofice— 
at times, well over two million pounds a day. The Government 
owned about thirty-seven million pounds of butter, seven million 
pounds of cheese, and nearly fifty-six million pounds of dried 


milk. 


It is an illustration of only one of the numerous difficult and 
complex farm problems which we inherited. Over a billion dollars 


worth of farm products were owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation when we took office. 


We found no forward-looking, well-organized programs 
looking toward permanent solutions that would lessen the depend- 
ence On uneconomic governmental price supports. It has become 
too easy to merely spend taxpayers’ money to bolster markets. Lack 
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The Opportuntty 


Population of the 
United States 


MILLIONS 
1939 








160 








150 
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1952 
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VARIATION IN DALLAS PRICE PER HUNDRED- 
WEIGHT OF MILK PAID TO FARMERS 


FORT WAYNE, INO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WORCESTER,MASS. 
CENTRAL WEST TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


if sound programs have allowed food 
and feed spoilage while all consumers 
were paying more than necessary for 


tood. 


[he butter problem we inherited 


was much in the news. People were 
asking, “Would the new administra 
tion continue to support butter at 90 


per cent of parity?” 


You know the answer. For the new 
marketing year beginning April | 
dairy products will be supported at 90 
per cent of parity. We decided to do 
this afte: consulting with farmers 
dairy industry representatives, mem 
be rs of Congress and farm organiza 
tion leaders. 

We made this decision because the 
vreat dairy industry said to us, “We 
can solve our marketing problems, but 
we need time to get oul programs 
into Operation : 

The farm and dairy leadership now 
has the opportunity to demonstrate 


what teamwork will accomplish. 


| have come to the American Dairy 
Association and to all others assembled 
in this important convention to say 
that I know of no segment of the agri 
cultural economy that has stronger 
and more capable leadership than the 
dairy industry. You can solve your 
marketing problems without the kind 
of government supports which price 
your products out of the market. Ws 
expect you to do so 

In doing so, you will demonstrate 
to the Nation that high rigid supports 
and subsidies are not necessary for a 


prosperous and desirable 


economy. 
You will demonstrate that individual 


and group action can solve most prob 
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lems with a minimum of Federal as 
sistance and control. You will recap 
ture the goodwill of the public which 
has deteriorated because of unwork 
able price supports at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

You can do all this by turning dairy 
problems into opportunities. Here are 
some facts and procedures that de 
serve consideration. 

If the present trend is allowed to 
continue, butter is on the way out. In 
1940 we were eating nearly seventeen 
pounds of butter per person—now we 
are averaging a little under nine 
pounds per yeal 

lotal production of creamery butte1 
was 1,872 million pounds in 1941—in 
1952 only 1,206 million pounds were 
produced, a reduction of 666 million 
pounds 

In these eleven vears population 
had increased by 23 million people 
while the much smaller quantity of! 
butter, 1.206 million pounds, has been 
depending on government price sup 
ports. Excessive artificial aids are rap 
idly destroying markets which they 
were designed to protect. 

Butter Sales Dwindling 

In ten vears, sales of butter per 

consumer have dropped almost one 


butter 
from the markets will continue unless 


half. The disappearance of 


iggressive steps are taken to save the 
industry. 

The nutritional and health-giving 
qualities of butter have never been 
People like butter. There 
fore, the market is not being taken 
other 


questioned 


over by products because of 


superiority 


Why has there been such a rapid 


drop in butter sales?) The dairy in 
dustry knows the answer. 

Many say butter has been “priced 
out of the market.” If that true 
then dairy farmers and the dairy in 
dustry had better seriously question 
the wisdom of recommending to the 
government that butter and other 
dairy products prices be supported at 
90 per cent of parity. 

Abnormally high prices help destroy 
markets for individual farm products 
as substitutes move in. 

Another ten years of market declin 
such as in the past would virtually 
wipe out the butter business. It is a 
market that must not be lost 

Butter use has declined while com 
peting products have rapidly increase 
until there is now almost as much mai 

Other 
markets 
which higher cost butter has not held 


garine being used as butter 


“spreads” have taken away 








Other Products Losing Markets 


Butter is not the only example o 


loss of artificia 


markets through 
prices. The high support price fo 
cotton is given credit for greatly stim 
ulating the production of syntheti 
fibres. The 


speeded up research to produce higl 


synthetic industry ha: 
quality man-made fibres. The produc 
tion in the United States of such items 


us nylon and rayons is equal to 3 


million bales of cotton per year 


The United States has the capacity 
to produce man-made fibres equal it 
amount to 4.3 million bales of cotton. | 
The world capacity to produce man 
nade fibres exceeds the equivalent ot 
12 million bales 

Wool has had price supports of on 
kind or another for years. Some old 
textile and clothing companies which 
had all through their history mad 
nothing but “all wool” cloth, rugs and 
clothing, have been forced away fron 
all-wool. 

The public, in part at least, now 
has been sold on suits, rugs and other 
products that contain high proportions 
of fibre other than wool. Much of the 
demand tor wool may have been pet 
inanently lost to American farmers and 
sheep ranchers. 

Of course, price is not the only fa 
tor that affects markets for farm prod 
ucts. An industry which is not alert 
research and market-wise, can have 
trouble regardless of price policies 


But the fact remains that farmers can 
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not afford to price themselves 


out of markets. Industries 
high government price sup- 
ports and will not aid them 
selves are doing untold per 


manent damage to farmers. 


Che best friends that farm 
ers can have are leaders of 
sound judgment who take re 
alistic positions—leaders who 
help build and strengthen 


markets, not destroy them. 


We in your United States 
Department of 
are calling upon the dairy 


Agriculture 

industry 
to study the facts and the records 
carefully. You have asked for a year to 


solve your dairy marketing problems. 


Examine carefully this question of 
90 per cent support for dairy prod 
Will it help destroy or build 
markets for our farmers who are pro 


ucts. 


ducing milk? We dare not weaken or 
destroy the markets on which our farm 
families depend and on which the 
prosperity of this great segment of om 


national economy rests. 


No industry thrives on a shrinking 
volume of business. We need an ex 
panding growing market for butte: 
and dairy products — not a shrinking 


market. 


We need increasing outlets for milk 
for two great and impelling reasons: 
1) For more profit for farmers and 
the industries serving dairy farmers, 
and (2) to assure a better diet for 


consumers. 


Let’s use this year to bring forth 


sound market-building, not market 


destroying, answers. 

Price support laws will be carried 
out faithfully in every respect. Con 
gress has the responsibility for making 
the laws. As Secretary of Agriculture, 
I am pledged to administer them as 
written. 


Our policies, which the President's 


Agricultural Advisory Committee 


helped develop, include the following: 


“While enforcing these laws, there 
will be formulated long-term programs 
which will more fully and effectively 
accomplish our over-all objectives. 


Objectives for the Future 


“Price supports which tend to pre- 
vent production shifts toward a bal- 


inced supply in terms of demand and 
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BUTTER AND MARGARINE CONSUMPTION 


which demand continued LBS. 


BUTTER 


MARGARINE 


1920 1930 


Percentage of Milk Sold by Farmers 
As Whole Milk 
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1939 


195! 


which encourage uneconomic produc 
tion and result in continuing heavy 
should be 


surpluses and_ subsidies 


avoided. 


“Our agricultural policy should aim 
to obtain in the market place full 
parity prices of farm products and 
parity incomes for farm people so that 
farmers will have freedom to operate 
efficiently and to adjust their produc 
demands 
This ob- 


jective cannot be assured by govern 


tion to changing consumer 
in an expanding economy. 


ment programs alone.” 


1940 1950 


Major dependence on rigid 
price supports at uneconomic 
levels will be destructive to 
dairy industry of 
the United States. The Dairy 


Advisory 


the great 
Group recognized 
this fact in telling us that 


work would be started im 
mediately on programs to re 
duce to a minimum gov 
ernmental support purchases 
dairy 


of butter and othe: 


products. 


The decline in consump 
tion of milk and milk prod 
1952, the use 


was about 695 pounds (based on fat 


ucts is alarming. For 
solids) per person per year—the lowest 
on record. In 1939, the milk equiva 
lent use was 824 pounds per capita. 

Dairy farmers and the dairy indus 
try cannot afford to lose the market 
for 130 pounds of milk per person as 


they have in the past thirteen years. 


Children and 


should not be subjected to this severe 


other consumers 


cut-back in use of milk and milk prod 
ucts, because it could easily result in 
a rapid lowering of nutrition and thus 


less vigor and poorer health among 


our people. 


Markets Can Be Recaptured 


If farmers and the dairy industry 
team up to recapture the market for 
the 130 pounds of milk per person 
which has been lost in the past thir 


teen years, they will turn milk su 


pluses into scarcities. They will turn 


the butter problems into opportunities 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, head of 
our Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Economics, says: 


“It is difficult to plan a nutritionally sound 
diet with less than 5 quarts of milk a week 
for each person—or milk products that 
furnish an equivalent amount of protein, 
minerals, and vitamins. Yet, nearly half of 
our population probably consumes less than 
this. If everyone followed this recommenda- 
tion of 5 quarts of milk a week, we would 
consume one-fifth more milk than we do now 


“We expect an expanding market for fluid 
milk. People are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the value to be gained by good 
nutrition and milk has many nutritional ad- 
vantages. Also, we have so many young 
people growing up who have formed the 
habit of drinking milk. As young adults they 
are continuing to drink it. | would expect 
in the years ahead that milk will be less and 
less thought of as a food for children. This 
is especially likely as nutrition education 
continues to reach more people.” 
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VERY OPERATOR of | trucks 


struggles to keep the cost of Op 


eration as low as he can. Some 
times anxiety for cost reduction be 
comes so keen that the operator falls 
for what appears to be a saving only 
to find out later that he had a short 
term proposition. In a few vears, he 
puts back the money he saved plus 


some extra dollars he hadn't 


One of thre questions that always 
arises When the economy of truck op 
eration is under consideration is, “Do 
we do our OW Thaintenance work ol 
do we farm it out to someone else 
with or without a contract?” Like all 
sensible questions there are proponents 
on both sides of this question. Prob 
ably the reason for the sharp differ 
ences of opinion in this particular case 
is failure to understand or unwilling 
ness to analyze a given set of circum 
stances which might not be duplicated 


in their entirety in the entire nation 


But getting into the problem, it 
we are realistic, some work is farmed 
out by all fleets including the largest 
in the nation. There are some opera 
tions that lend themselves to specialty 
work in maintenance just as there are 
in building the vehicle in the first 
place. No manufacturer builds a truck 
completely, and no fleet maintains a 
Heet without outside help. 

Obviously size of the fleet—that is 
number of trucks—is a basic considera 
tion when attempting to define or de 
scribe the amount of work that is to 
be done within the feet shop. In the 
smaller fleets, it is impossible to own 
and operate certain tvpes of shop 
equipment because it costs too much 
to be used too little. The incidence 
of the jobs requiring this equipment 
is not frequent enough to justify the 
purchase. 

Another factor that is creeping into 


the picture is the factory rebuilding 
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programs. Some units can be pur 
chased as factory rebuilts more eco 


rebuilt 


nomically than thev can b 
inside the fleet shop. However there 
is nothing sacred about the factory 
Many a small specialist operating a 
business locally can provide a mu 


tually profitable service 


Units that lend themselves to spe 
cialty work quite frequently turn out 
to be such items as starters, genet 
ators, air Compressors crankshafts that 
need reconditioning, ete Howeve 
this does not mean that the shop Crew 
is not just as necessary as ever. Phi 
spec ialists that do the reconditioning 
work are spec ialists, and thei places 
ol business ure geared to receive the 
units. They are not arranged to re 
ceive trucks. The specialists are not 
skilled at removing and_ reinstalling 
the units, and often they are not even 
adequate at locating the trouble in a 
truck from external symptoms or suc h 
diagnosing equipment as may be 


i\ ailable 


There is one other complication te) 
this type of farming out work. There 
must be someone representing the 
dairv fleet who is able to Inspect such 
work, evaluate it, and see that the 
fleet gets its money's worth. Obviously 
this should be someone with shop 
experience 

When it comes to such things as 
preventive maintenance, lubrication, 
and running repairs there is a vast dif 
ference. One operator who was cau 
tiously trving out the idea of shifting 
all maintenance in) someone else’s 
direction came to the conclusion that 
it cost as much to get the truck ce 
livered to the lubrication place and 
returned as it did to lubricate the 


truck 1) his OWT shop 


Preventive maintenance is extremely 
hard to buy The reason is that the 
Heet mechanic skilled in this tvpe of 


Farming Out 
Maintenance 


work is simply looking for incipient 
trouble to keep it trom developing 
Only occasionally does he make a rea! 
repair. Outside shops thrive on repairs 
ind replacement of parts, and if you 
think vou are going to reform them 
single-handed at this late date, you 


ire going to need some. luck. 


One operator who has over a thou 
sand delivery trucks scattered all over 
the country has stated that he is un 
able to buy preventive maintenance at 
anv cost and that he has given 11} 
trving. Where the trucks are not con 
centrated enough to make possible 
shop, he uses traveling mechanics who 


have the fleet philosophy. 


If the attempt to do away with all 
mechanical work seems feasible, there 
is still the need for someone to gas 
and oil the trucks, inflate and chang: 
tires, and in the winter put on skid 
chains. These have to be done at thi 
convenien¢ of the operator. This 
work cannot depend upon the rush 
hours and rush seasons of an inde 


pendent shop. 


Most of the complaints of the feet 
shop seem to come from the fact that 
it is hard to get competent men. This 
could be a reflection of management's 
attitude towards the mechanical force 
here are all kinds of instruction around 
ind sall) kinds of reading matter 
Vendors of parts and supplies con 
duct local clinics of the highest type 
where mechanics can be kept up t 


date on various subjects 


In one case in a very large Heet 
which includes several brake special 
ists in its mechanical force, a blanket 
invitation was offered to a clinic or 
brakes held in the evening—on the 
mechanic's time. The re sponse Was Ss 


great that a separate night had to be 
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| §,150-GALLON MILK TRAILERS coal Tle anath, 2° soye 
With Extra-Capacity Spread Axles 


“s Ready For Immediate Delivery! 


, TOP LOAD CAPACITY, gleaming cleanliness and 
beauty, and unmatched Trailer economy and durabil- 
ity are some of the features you will appreciate in 
these Stainless Steel Fruehauf Milk Tanks. 
his The specifications of these high-quality units are 
it’s your assurance of full value for your money — of 
ce convenient loading and unloading, fast cleaning and 
sterilizing, and dependable performance on the high- 
way. The frame is continuously mounted to the tank 
as an integral, load-carrying part of the unit, and 
t steel reinforcement at vital points relieves stress that 
might otherwise cause costly leakage. 





eet Act now! Call your Fruehauf Branch early, while 
ial there are still several in stock, or wire our Tank- 
ket Trailer Division in Detroit. 





sian World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


so ' FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





FOR FULL VALUE IN EVERY TRAILER—YOUR BEST BUY IS FRUEHAUF! 
ew May, 1953 51 











LL GREAT advancements din 


ing their growth were gov 


erned, in addition to their sers 
ice and their usefulness, by thei 
economics, their worth, and their sav 
ings for the masses. In our American 
history there have been six occasions 
when outstanding developments of 
Yreat service to ou people accom 
panied a new President to his office 
These were: 

FIRST: A) government stock issue 
of $80,000,000 by George Washing 
ton to help pay for the Revolutionary 
War. Twenty-four brokers decided to 
meet daily in Wall Street to establish 
a market. So began the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

SECOND: The great era of canal 
building. Nature forgot to put rivers 
where business needed them, so by 
1821, under President Monroe, Amer 
icans were busy digging canals. Amer 


ica was stretching out. 


THIRD 
chugging on U.S. rails in IS31. Pres 


“Fire-Belching Demons 


ident Jackson’s term saw the first train 
moved by locomotive. Townspeopl 
gaped. 

FOURTH: “Number, 
1875, President Grant’s second term 
People could not decide whether Bell's 


telephone was a tov or a useful In 


please” 


strument. Today we have 47,400,000 
telephones. 

FIFTH: “Sit in the dark im at 
crowd?) NEVER!” People were afraid 
to watch early motion pictures in 
1905. Grover Cleveland was Presi 
dent. But inventors were not afraid 
to risk their money in this new ven 


ture 


SINTH 


“Guaranteed to travel 15 
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ULE 


rtt the recent Klenzgade Seminar 

"Cal" Sryaut discussed... 

Economics of the Farm Tank and 
Bulk Collection Program 


By C. B. A. BRYANT 


MULES per HOUR 1900—William 
McKinley was President. Only 8,000 
brave men in the United States had 
registered automobiles. Now over 40, 
000,000) automobiles are registered, 
ind 1,600,000 people have jobs in this 


industry. 


We now add a SEVENTH: 1953 
Dwight Kisenhower is our President. 
The Bulk Farm Tank and Tank Truck 
Pick-Up for Milk” is with us at the 
bottom, perhaps, of a momentous 
climb. The beginning of another great, 
useful development. Economics is the 
driving force. Many leaders say_ it 
will be as great an advancement as 
these others. Why? 


Phe value of the bulk system seems 
to be first the quality of the product, 
ind second, the economic factor both 
of the farmer and of the milk handle1 
HT processor. It has been m\ obsery al 
tion that of the multitude of these 


bulk operations, extending now into 


almost every dairy state, none has 
stood still o1 gone backward; all seem 
ingly are meeting their newly-raised 
problems and are going forward. The 
established economic factors plus the 
experience gained by doing are surely 


the driving forces 


Neither I, 


knowledge, does the company with 


personally, nor, to my 


whom I am employed have one penny 
invested in the manufacture of or the 
distribution of any farm tank. As a 
curious individual and an amateuu 
color moving picture enthusiast, | have 
visited well over 150 farms with farm 
bulk tanks in all sections of these 
United States. I have filmed with color 
movies—edited and prepared for nan 


ration—these operations at some twen 


tv different locations in twelve states. 
I have kept my ears open to hear, 
my eyes open and alert to see. I have 
entered into many discussions and 
asked Tran questions. | am contin 
ually photographing in color movies 
those new ady anced processes and 
items which one set of minds has 1h 
proved or has done differently than 


another set. 


Theretore mys discourse on this sub 
ject must be not that of a doer but 
of a listener and a keen observer, rated 
above the average. Be at ease as to 
the purpose. Early in life I learned 
that all bills have to be paid. Where 
we feel it to be proper and a direct 
value to the system, a familiar product 
is introduced. Many very able pet 
sons Who have actually installed and 
are operating these routes and milk 
plants are best qualified to give figures 
and details of the economies. They 
are all enthusiastically giving gene! 
ously of their time to share their ex 
periences with their brothers of ow 
beloved industry. I must give you an 
over-all view. I liberally take it from 
them—having gathered data as I have 


circulated about our nation. 


FIRST—The economics in relation 
to the public, in the final analysis, the 
party which pays the bill. Quality 
of milk is perhaps more uniformly 
maintained, and in terms of flavor and 
palatability made more desirable as a 
beverage and food by the bulk meth 
od. The leaders who are doing it say 
in time reductions in the costs of pro 
duction and handling may bring real 


price benefits to the consumer 


SECOND—The economics in rela 
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IN | §.) 1. FARM PICK-UP TANKS 





FROM cow to quick cooling tank . . . then direct to the dairy ina 
ited, Heil Farm Pick-Up Tank! That's the modern way ‘‘milk goes to 

om market”. It’s quick and easy .. . it’s the sanitary, economical way 
to transport milk and eliminates the back-breaking labor of the 
old 10-gallon can operation. 

Virtually a “receiving station on wheels”, the Heil Farm Pick- 
Up Tank eliminates the necessity for the dairy to maintain country 
and city milk plant receiving rooms. Hauling costs are reduced— 
one pick-up tank can serve several routes. A self-contained unit, it 
is fully equipped to pick up and deliver milk under the most sani- 
tary conditions. 

Heil Farm Pick-Up Tanks are designed and built with the same 
skill and know-how that have established the longest and most 
successful experience record in the industry. They are feature- 
packed units with smartly smooth outer jackets in your choice of 
aluminum, steel, or stainless steel. Side ladder and stainless steel 
deck plate provide safe, easy access to the famous Heil manhole 
cover. Traditional Heil quality in every construction detail clearly 
tells why more milk goes to market in Heil tanks than in all other 
makes combined. 

Heil truck-mounted Farm Pick-Up Tanks are built in capacities 
from 1000 to 2500 gallons. Heil Trailerized Farm Pick-Up Trans- 
ports are available in capacities from 2500 to 4500 gallons. Write 
today for the complete story and specifications. 
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THE HEIL co. 


Dept. 3553, 3035 W. MONTANA ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis. — Hillside, N. J. 
Sales Offices: New York, Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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Constant chang2s and improvements have marked the develop- 
The pump compart- 
ment in this truck shows the trend toward simplification and 
sanitary arrangements. Hose rack is one of the new features. 


ment of farm tanks and the tank trucks. 


tion to the producer. Here I quote 
from A. C. Fisher, General Ice Cream 
Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y., who 
was perhaps the first to establish this 
system some five years ago. Mr. 
Fisher, along with Emerson Sartain, 
who now is operating and enlarging 
the routes, introduced the idea while 
he was manager of Bryant Chapman, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SIZE OF INVESTMENT—Consid 
eration here is given for producers of 
150 gallons to 600 gallons per day 
pick up. “At the present time, the 
average investment for a tank of 200 
gallon capacity is about $2,300 com 
pletely equipped and installed. On a 
100-gallon tank, we believe that this 
cost will be between $1,500 and 1,600. 
This is a substantial investment, and 
obviously the larger the production 
the less amount per can that has to 
be invested. However, if we compare 
this investment with other pieces of 
equipment that are found on the aver 
age farm today, we definitely feel 
that a return on the investment in the 
tank is equal to, or more than, on the 
investment of a comparable amount in 
other labor-saving devices and, in ad 
dition, improves the quality of the 


farm’s principal cash crop.” 


I further quote from Mr. Fisher 
from The Milk Dealer, January 1953: 
On Economics—“Among the definite 
ones are the savings in butterfat, in 
volume (weights) and in can expense. 
They amounted to an estimated sav 
ing of 4 cents per hundredweight for 
volume, 4 cents per hundredweight for 


butterfat, and 2 cents per can ex 
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pense, making a total saving to the 
producer of 10 cents per hundred 
weight plus any additional savings 
that could be passed on to the pro 
ducer in the form of decreasing haul 
ing rates which we fully expect can 
be a minimum of 5 cents per hundred 
weight, and probably a few cents more 
depending upon the route and if and 
when every other day milk collection 
becomes the standardized practice “a 
Further, on the farmer's side of the 
economic picture, | quote Charles A. 
Shuler, Saginaw Dairy field supervisor, 
Saginaw, Michigan, printed in the 
Saginaw News Farm Page, December 
17, . 1952: milk-handling 


methods are unsanitary, time-consum- 


“Present 


ing, and otherwise inefficient when 
compared with bulk handling meth- 
ods, since the new method is a step 
toward streamlining the whole opera- 
tion. . . . Milk tends to cling to the 
tin-lined 10-gallon cans now in use, 
but the stainless steel storage tank 
‘sheds’ all the milk it contains and 
this results in a saving on waste. Where 
bulk tanks are in use, they have saved 
13 cents on each 100 pounds of milk 
taken from the cow. This means that 
if a farmer’s cows produce 500 pounds 
of milk a dav, his daily saving is 65 
cents.” He goes on to sav, “It also 
makes it possible for the farmer to 
sell his milk before it leaves the farm, 
because it is measured and tested for 
butterfat before it is hauled away 
These tests are made under the farm 
er's eyes, as are also the sediment tests 
drawn, one point from off the bottom 
of the tank. He does not have to 
trust the dairv’s figures.” 


This picture shows a slightly different pump compartment. Note 
that sample box, hose rack, and pump are all included in the one 
compartment. The reason for the joint in the hose is probably to 
meet the eight-foot requirement of many Health Departments 


Now. the question is asked: What 
about the small producer? I again 
quote from authorities. First, H. Clif 
ford Goslee, Commissioner of Dairy 
ing, State of Connecticut, stated in a 
paper presented at the Dairy Plant 
Operators and Milk Distributors meet 
ing, University of Vermont, October 22 
and 23, 1952: “Will Bulk Tank Farm 
Pick-Up Eliminate the 40-Quart Can? 

A real attempt will be made to 


> 


discuss the question from the position 
of the control official. . . . The answer 
is Yes, with qualifications. . . . The 
ultimate elimination of the 40-quart 
can will be dependent upon the degree 
of compliance with regulations, and 
increased profits (or saving in produc 
tion costs) for the producer.” 

Now I return to A. C. Fisher on 
this subject and quote from same at 
ticle as previously mentioned: “We ex 
pect to supply the one- and two-can 
producers located in an area wher 
tank pick-up is to become the rule 
rather than the exception with stain 
less steel 40-quart cans which they 
will use in their regular can cooler 
as they have been doing at present 
On the davs of pick-up at the farm 
of their neighbor who owns a_ tank 
they will transport their milk to that 
neighbors milk house, where it. will 
be measured and sampled by the truck 
driver in the tank after picking un the 
tank’s original contents. This plan 
could also be put into effect in the 
case of a producer situated so as to 
be inaccessible to the tank truck. This 
contemplated action has the tentative 
approval of our State Authorities in 

Please Turn to Page 72 
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BIG DRINK PROMOTION 


Big drinks with novelty names are breaking 


MIXRITE SERVICE 





Here's a fountain service that really mer- [ie fountain records all over the country 

chandises glamor. People say “Give me one (ae Shakes, frappes and coolers gain new im 

just like that!"’ The dish is wide and shal petus im Lily's gaily colored and cleverly 

low, to show off a sundae and make it look named cups. There are 16, 20 and 24 oz 
i like a million. The cup’s round bottom in ‘ sizes in stock designs or special prints 
=) sures complete automatic mixing. This is ; 24 oz. fits mixer. Collars available for 
H) an unbeatable fountain sales combination other sizes 


YOGURT 


This tangy cultured milk product was first 
introduced here as a digestive aid and a 







SOUR CREAM 











low fat, low calorie food. Its sales possi- 
This idea is growing well all over the oom 
country. Lily has developed containers spe- ee are tremendous, and it 2 easy to 
cifically designed to increase sour cream’s promote. Lily containers specifically de 


signed for yogurt are made in 8 and 16 oz 


popularity. Available in 8 and sizes for use with disc or overall tid 


for use with either disc 


16 oz 
or overall lid 


sizes 





gt ily 
P. # ad FF 
whi More Details on These Ideas? A i 


A request on your letterhead will bring them. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * 
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SAN FRANCISCO °* 


these dairy ideas 


Here’s a gardenful of ideas for dairymen. 
Look them over with an eye to your plans for ‘53, 
because these are tested and proved money makers. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


Here's an item low in calories, rich in pro 
tein, low in cost, high in profit. When sold 
in Lily containers, more liberal servings 
are encouraged. Many dairymen now use 12 


oz., 1, 2 and 5 Ib. Lily cups! Lily is edu 
cating housewives to prefer the bigger, 
more economical packages Window of 
overall lids are available for 8, 12, and 16 


oz. sizes and either type can be automatic- 
ally or hand-capped 


HALF GALLON TUB 


The new Lily Tub is ideal for half gallons 
of ice cream. It's sturdy, easy to fill, easy 
to dip from and attractive. And combination 
offers, with a tie in sale of syrups, or some 
other premium, are being used as an effec 
tive merchandising plan in many outlets 







LILY-TULIP CUP 
CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SEATTLE * 


































TORONTO, CANADA 
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Public Relations in Marketing Milk 
From the Consumer's Standpoin 


As Mr. Selby sees it, these 
are the issues: 


1. Dairy farmers want 
to, and should, get away 
from price supports. 


2. Advertising and pro- 
motion has been weak. UI- 
timate responsibility for this 
rests with producer and pro- 
cessor organizations. 


3. Dairy industry has not 
developed an adequate ap- 
preciation of its products 
among its customers. 


4. Economic aspects of 
the industry need to be ex- 
plained in simple terms. 


5. Wider margins are 
necessary in order to sup- 
port better promotional and 
public relations activity. 
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By HOWARD W. SELBY 


United Farmers of New England 








Howard W. Selby is the General Manager of United Farmers 
of New England, a cooperative marketing organization. He is an 
energetic, able man who exercises a wide influence on the industry 
in New England. This article is a digest of a talk which he gave 
before the Northeastern Dairy Conference at Baltimore in late March 








GRICULTURE in general and 
the dairy industry in particular 
is on trial in the minds of the 


consumers of this nation, and the pres 
sure for satisfactory explanations is 
likely to increase during the next 
twelve months. Butter, symbol of do 
mestic plenty and now accumulating 
in great volume in the hands of our 
government due to the support pro- 
gram, raises many questions among 
consumers. 

This matter of public relations in 
the marketing of milk from the con 
sumers’ standpoint, which represents 
our most immediate and a_ gigantic 
task in the months ahead, directs our 
attention to three major groups in our 
economy. They are: our customers, our 
potential customers, and the large 
number of publics which may have 
no direct interest in our several com- 
panies, but which are indirectly af- 
fected by the operations of our indus 
try. In this third group, we must 
consider the attitudes of teachers, civic 
organizations and their leaders, gov 
ernmental officials at the several levels, 
trade associations, editors and publish 
ers, dealers, suppliers, employees, 
stockholders, cooperative members and 
other natural allies. 


Francis Dahl, staff cartoonist of the 
Boston Herald, recently highlighted 
an important problem of the dairy in- 
dustry. The caption under a drawing 


of his favorite cartoon cow, Dilemma 
stated that butter may soon have to b 
offered on the market as a substitute 
for oleomargarine. This bit of satir 
drives home the depth of the butter 
situation. It highlights the problem 
we face: whether butter is to becom« 
a national luxury or whether it is to 
remain as a fundamental necessity in 
our nutritional and economic scale of 
values. 

There are many things we must 
make clear to the consumers of ow 
country. Three important facts which 
should be made known immediately 
are these: the dairy industry and thi 
dairy farmers as a part of this larg 
agricultural industry do not like the 
principle of price supports and gov 
ernment purchasing programs but are 
forced to at the present time; the dairy 
industry has made excellent strides in 
marketing which has kept operating 
costs and prices for dairy products 
well below the average for practically 
all other types of commodities; and 
finally that the prosperity of our na 
tional economy is closely related to 


the economic position of the industry 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
enunciated the principle that price 
supports should be used primarily as 
“disaster” insurance. In a_ statement 
of policy, he has said that “it is doubt 
ful if any man can be politically free 


who depends upon the state for sus 
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can answer any 
truck refrigeration 
problem 








driver. It is driven from a live axle, propeller shaft, o1 


j Whether you have a truck or a trailer to refrigerate, power take-off and engages and disengages without 
whether you want a semi-automatic or fully automatic shock to the engine or transmission. A specially de- 
operation, Kold-Hold can give you a better answer to signed “Hydro-Pack” Blower is available for use with 
your refrigeration problems. The addition of Kold- this system in high temperature application. 

Trux “Mobilmatic’” Highside Units to the proven line , , 

} , . ‘a. For semi-automatic operation, the newly redesigned 
of Kold-Hold Lowsides provides several ways to re- = > & ; ; 

’ Hold-Over” Plates can be used with a mounted com- 


frigerate transportation equipment efficiently and eco- 


sotiliite, tall Teen Unies con be weed ith “Shell pressor or make-and-break connections to maintain 
« . a 4 . oe a 


predetermined truck temperatures for day-long trips. 


Over,” Thin “Hold-Over” or Quick Action Plates to 
supply completely automatic and thermostatically con- Whatever your truck refrigeration needs, you can 
trolled refrigeration requiring no attention from the be sure of the right answer from Kold-Hold. 


Which of these methods is best for you? 


Which do you prefer . . . Mobile or Hold-Over truck re 
frigeration? Kold-Hold can give you either or a combination 
of both. 
y When your weather worries start. pick out the routes with 
the biggest refrigeration problems and call on Kold-Hold to 
i\/ give you a satisfactory solution. They will give you the right 
combination for your needs from such highsides as the Kold 
Trux Mobile Unit, a mounted compressor. or make-and-break 
assemblies. coupled to such lowsides as Kold-Hold Hold-Over 
Plates. Thin Plates. Serpentine Quick-Action Plates, or 
Blowers HOLD-OVER PLATES 
KOLD-TRUX Why not give us the details of vour problems and let our 
engineers find the most efficient solution for you. Write 
today for details. 









Tell us your truck refrigeration 
problems and send now for com- 
plete data and literature. 
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tenance. 


4 complete!y 


planned and 


subsidized economy weakens initia 


tive, discourages industry, destroys 


character and demoralizes the people.” 


The Price Support Problem 


The dairy farmer is anxious to get 
out from under the operation ot price 


Many 
felt that a step by which dairy prod 


supports. leaders have 
PI 


dairy 
ucts support prices would be estab 
lished at 75 per cent of parity, rather 
than 90 per cent, would be a healthy 
move in the right direction 

If the situation had such on 
April 1 that we could have been re 


been 


duced to 75 per cent of parity and 


been assured that corn, wheat and cot 
ton would have followed within 30 
60 or even 90 days, our dairy farmers 
might have stood the difficult adjust 
On the 
placed in a position at 75 per cent of 


parity for a full year before the other 


ment. other hand, to be 


major crops were reduced to the same 
level, would result in the dairy farmer 
carrying an 


undue share ot the eco 


nomic burden, and altogether 


too 
many dairy farmers would be crushed 


during that vear. 


Dairy farmers have to buy feedstuffs 


made cotton 


from corn, wheat and 
seed. They cannot afford the squeeze 
which ' the 
terials for their farm production at a 
price which is on a level higher than 
the level at which they 


products. 


results from buying 


Mat 


can sell their 


The consumer should also be mind 
ful of the fact that the laws establish 
ing wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, pea 
nuts and rice at 90 per cent of parity 


were established by law 


two months 


before the previous administration 
went out of office. Dairy products 
were left in the position of having 


optional price support levels ranging 
from 75 to 90 per cent of parity, to 
be determined by the Secretary of Ag 
riculture. 


The consumer also wants to know 


why 


there is such great butter pro 
duction during the traditionally low 


production winter months. The pub 
lic relations problem of interpreting 
this matter will be furthe: 


with the swell in milk production dur 


aggeray ated 


ing these spring and summer months 
ahead. 

The consumer should be reminded 
that government specialists and others 
have urged the dairy farmer to pro 
duce more milk, as recently as fifteen 


months ago. There is a paradox here. 
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The population of our country is ex 
panding, and the ro quirement for mil} 
and its products 1S normally expected 
to be 


population requires 


The growth of a healthy 


milk in a 


greater. 
com 
plete dict. 


In spite ol this population trend, 
a decline in the con 
butterfat. Since 1943. 


the annual per capita consumption of 


there has been 


sumption of 


butterfat has fallen from 33 pounds to 
per During the 


same period, however, the ave 


28 pounds 15 cent 
rage pel 


ll edible fats 


has only dropped from 44% pounds to 


capita consumption of 


13% pounds per vear 


Change in Buying Habits 
Most of the declin: 


by butter, but 


is accounted for 
not alone 
Other 


products have changed as far as pur 


butter does 


account for the trend. 


dairy 


chases bv the consumer 


Swect 


are Cconceme | 


cream, tor has lost 


A drop in 
pounds oft sweet cream Was recor led 
in the fortv-five federally-regulated 
markets 


1952 


Instance, 


sales. sales of two million 


throughout the country” in 


Ice cream has also shown a change 
Phe 


desserts to ice 


in buving habits proportion of 


low-fat frozen 


cream 
changed from | to 15 in 1940 to 1 
1952. Skim milk products 
have hic reased I) sale S 
in 1952 alone 
shift 


public prejudice toward butterfat 


to 6% in 
up 9 per cent 
is believed that 


about 


anc it 


this has come through a 


In the period from 1935 to 1939 
Americ 16.7 


pounds of butter per person per year 


ans were consuming 


This vear the consumption of butter 
indicates a new low of 8 pounds per 
person All of this trend 


is occurring when the price of butter 


downward 


IS probably at the most favorable con 


sumer price level in years. There may 
be a cue to a solution of this problem 
in the report that Land O 


ased its sales SO 


however 
Lakes butter has ine 
whil the 
10 per cent 


per cent market is down 


From another quarter im recent 


weeks came the suggestion that but 
ter be sold through regul ir trade chan 
rat 


nels at a of two pounds for the 


price of one, or ton the customer to 


buy one and receive a pound free or at 


low cost. Such a plan would load 
manv consumers with butter and 
merely delay the time for their next 


purchase. It would not solve the prob 
lem of having more butter consumed 


on a regular basis 


Farm progress has aggravated thy 


problems of marketing farm p) 


For many years the dairymen of oy 


I 


lucts 


nation have been persuaded to tollow 
new and improved methods pr 
duction, animal breeding and hus 
bandry, soil conservation, to use new 
+ strains of crops producing greater 
vields. Machinery has replaced mucl 


Hhali-, and horsepows r. 


The trend { ! 
greater milk production from fewe; 
cows on fewer farms has given the po 
tentiality for lower cost farm produ 
On the othe: 


farming have increased 


tion in one sense. hand 
the costs of 
The prices farmers pav have gone up 


and 


his expenses have become greater 
through the necessary purchases ol ¢ 

pensive machinery and equipment 
higher priced cows, and the need foi 


working capital in larger figin 


The 
dairy products has not kept pace 
the production of milk on the farm 
nor has it kept pact with the 


niques and methods employ d by or 


marketing and promotion of 


wil 
tech 
ganizations that are promoting prod 
ucts to sell in direct competition wit] 
dairy products. A farm paper recenth 
featured a cartoon which showed th 
promotion of substitute products as 

high powered, streamlined train, and 
the promotion of  dair 
products as a Model T Ford pluggin 


ilong bye hind. 


mm contrast 


Most of the competitive substitute 


products are produced in_ relativeh 
few factories, compared with the pro 
duction of milk on thousands of fam 


ly farms. Phese 


manufacturers enjoy 


considerably larger between 


and the selling 


margins 


the cost of production 


price, and result in) normally large: 
profits which enable greater expendi 


tures tor promotional purposes 


Need for Wider Margins 


In the dairy industry we have beet 
through fifts vears of progress not only 
in terms of devel ping better quality 
milk 
tion and processing efficiency the r 
this 


but in terms of greater produc 


sults of efficiency have been 
passed on to the consumer in the form 


Wi 


story of 


been te ling 
effici 


but we have not 


of lower prices have 
this 
many Vea4rs, 


told it to the 


ourselves greater 
enev for 


consumer effectively 


he dairv industry has marketed its 


products to the consumer generally 
tell its 


story adequately in this new day ol 


without sufficient margins to 


rugged competition 
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Unpleasant Pheasant — 
But Who’s the Milkman? 


Routemen run into all 


during the course of their duties. There have been battles 
with dogs, cats, and landlords, to say 


caught in the middle of an occasional domestic skirmish. 


As far as know, however, this 


we 


instance of a routeman contending with a pheasant. The 
bird took a distinct dislike to our colleague which was 


expressed in hit-and-run attacks each time he 


into the bird’s domain. 


name Was separated from the picture during the course 
of printing, so that we cannot tell you his name. There 


is a fast five bucks waiting for him, however, if he will 


write in and identify himself. 


sorts of 


Unfortunately, the routeman’s 


unusual situations 
nothing of being 
recorded 


the first 


ventured 











(he dairy industry must establish 


margins between costs and selling 


prices sufficient to market its products 
effectively 


now the case with many dairy product 


without financial loss as is 


items. It must sustain a program of 


advertising and promotion which will 
enable the industry to function on an 


economically sound, tree enterp! ise 


basis. This is our only effective sub 
stitute for government support pro- 
grams. Better marketing and more 


adequate market research are essential 
for the future of the industry and for 


the best interest of the consumer. 


In spite of the divergent interests of 


the many consumer groups, there is 
: common story to tell to all. Milk is 
the common denominator of mankind 
natural food we have 


food 


natural 


It is the only 
that 


tenance. 


comes to us as a for sus 


All other 


Wailable primarily for the reproduc 


foods are 


tion of the species 


Responsibility for meeting compe 

tition in the market place finally comes 
back to the organizations that are sell 
Our 


the efforts each 


ing dairy products success will 


be the sum total of 


dairy organization makes in its own 
idvertising and promotional programs 
There are certain areas which we can 
reat h in the consuming public through 


the of the National Dairy 


activities 


May, 1953 


Council and its related agencies across 
the The 
doctors 
host of 
reached effectively by Dairy Council 
work. The Dairy 


tion, with its display advertising and 


industrial 
food 


Call be 


nation. teachers 


concerns, dentists, edi 


tors and a others 


American Associa 
promotional efforts in national media 
are Important in helping to create an 
over-all climate favorable to the con 
sumption of dairy products. But when 
it comes to the point of sale, the ex 
change of goods, the responsibility is 
upon the marketing organizations who 
produce and process for sale, whether 
privately owned organizations or co 


operatively-owned by dairy farmers 
the 
realizes the significance of 


for 


welfare. It 


Finally, we must be sure that 
consumer 
industry our national 
is difficult to 


ought 


the dairy 
health 
persuade the housewife that she 
to buy butter 
substitute which looks like it for con 


and 


when she can buy 1 


siderably less money 
fact 


natural 


This points up 


the that we have not promoted 


dairy products to the point 
where people appreciate or realize the 
foods aa 


for 


the money, nor the long-range import 


importance of natural dairy 


our diets, the greater food valu 


ince of an animal agriculture as con 


trasted with a vegetabk crop econ 


omy. 


We are that if dairy 


products sold for less money than the 


not even sture 


competitive substitute products that 


we could sell all we produce. The 
fact that lard, a natural animal fat 
product which sells for less money 


than its competitive vegetable fat sub 
stitutes, lags behind in sales indicat 


something of a challenge 


Our responsibility is to develop a 


more comprehensive re gular program 


of information for consumers which 


will continue to explain the wide rang 


of nutritional values derived from milk 


ind other dairy products and thei 
relatively low cost Jeyond that we 
must interpret the economics of thi 
complex industry in simple, undes 


standable terms so that consumers will 


have a sympathetic ippreciation for 


the costs of produc Ing, processing ind 


Tie urls pel 


distributing nature's most 
tect food 


essential, not 


but on the 


These proce dures are 


only on an industry basis 
part of each and every dairy market 
loc il 


urgent 


organization having direct 


ng 


contact with consumers. It is 


that our position with respect to th 
program he wh 


government support 


derstood. that our operations through 


the vears have been ve ry mu h in the 
public interest, and that the prosperity 


of the 


prosperity 


industry is ess¢ ntial in the total 
of the nation 
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Scientists Study Effect of Atomic 


Rays on Milk 


Sterilizing food with atomic rays 
partly destroys necessary vitamins be 
sides killing harmful bacteria, three 


Columbia University researchers re 
port in the April 15 issue of the Jour 
nal of Agricultural and Food Chem 
istry. 

Research on milk and other dairy 


products indicates that irradiation with 
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Gambia rays Causes “severe loss nh dtl 
tritive quality” before sterilization can 
be accomplished, 
Hung-Chun Kung, Dr. Elmer L. Ga 
den, Jr. and Dr. C. Glen King of the 
departments of chemistry and chemi 
The 


quite simila 


according to Dr. 


cal engineering at Columbia. 


gamma rays, which are 


to x-rays, were supplied by radioactive 
cobalt. 


milk cans... 
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COMMON SENSE CAN 


The ultimate in 80 years service to the dairy industry 


@eeee ee eeoeoe@ 


We aren’t being facetious. Nothing will 
deter Solar-Sturges’ desire to continue 
providing quality milk containers. Maybe 
tomorrow’s can will be totally different 
from our current conception. But what- 
ever the trend, Solar-Sturges will lead the 


way. 


Today, the Common Sense Can is the 
ultimate in dairy sanitation. More and 
more processors and farmers are utilizing 
the many advantages embodied in today’s 
Common Sense Can. Write today for 


details. 


the origing! 
self-closing 
ReceP 


ste @ Full visibility 


ceptacle 
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Features 


® Fast, easy pouring 


@ Easy cleaning 
® Strong, seamless neck 
© Narrow pouring lip 


© Wide breast hoop 


-eaeeeeeeeeer 





SOLAR-STURGES Mfg. Div. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
Melrose Park, Illinois 

Chicago Exch. AUstin 7-1964 





In the Columbia tests, 70 per cent 


whok ilk 


was destroved by a 6-hour exp: 


of the vitamin A in raw 


Sure 
to the gamma radiation, says the re- 


port in the 


American Chemical So 


ciety magazine. During this period, 
37 per cent of the riboflavin (Vitamin 
B:) was destroyed, as was all of the 
reduced ascorbic acid, a relatively un- 


stable form of vitamin C. 


Vitamins in evaporated milk were 
not so severely affected by the radia 
tions, the After a 


6-hour exposure, the gamma rays had 


report continues. 
destroyed 73 per cent of the reduced 
ascorbic acid, 35 per cent of the vita 
min A, cent of the 
Havin. 


and 30> per ribo 


The effect of gamma ravs on vita 


min A in butter, cheese, cream and 


Inargarine also 


was studied bv the 


Columbia researchers. 


They found 
that a 6-hour exposure destroyed 68 
per cent of in butter 


17 per cent in cheddar cheese, 31 pet 


the vitamin A 


cent in cream, and 14 per 


cent im 
margarine. 


The concentration of phosphatase, 
an important enzyme in milk, how 
ever, Was only slightly changed by ex 
posure to gamma rays, the report says 
The 


very sensitive to heat used in pasteuri 


enzyme, on the other hand, is 
zation, the most common form of milk 


sterilization. 


“Although the many studies of proc 


essing of foods by radiations from 


fission indicated the 
possibility of applying this technique, 


the problems of radiation sterilization 


products have 


cannot be considered as solved unless 
there is a clear picture of the asso 
ciated changes induced by the high 
radiations,” 


energy the report asserts 


“Vitamins and 


envzmes are sensi 
tive to radiations, especially to radia- 
tions such as x-ravs, gamma ravs and 


cathode rays.” 
The 


taken to measure vitamin and enzym« 


Columbia tests were under 
retention of dairy products after treat 
ment with cobalt-60, a source of high 


radiations. 
“While the 


permitted by the cobalt-60 source was 


energy 


intensitv of radiation 


too low for satisfactory use in food 
data 


are nevertheless of value as 


processing, the made availabl 
an index 
of relative stabilities,” the report points 
out. 


Comparable data at higher in 


tensities will be reported later. 
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build brand preference 
tor your Cottage Cheese 





St. Louis dairy reports 
new Sealright cottage cheese promotion 
brings 2,000 inquiries - boosts sales! 


Just think — after using this new Lucy Long Sealright But act today! The supply is limited. Just call your 
cottage cheese promotional plan, the Valley Farm Dairy, local Sealright representative — or write to Sealright 
Inc., of St. Louis, Missouri, reported more than 2,000 Co., Inc., Fulton, New York. 


phone calls in a single week .. . opened up many new 
accounts . . . and increased cottage cheese sales in 


Sealright Nestyles 31 percent! S ] 4 ht 
Mr. W. G. Winkler of Valley Farm Dairy — reports Cea rg . is th ll , 
on et ocanieeniinneell 


that this year with the new Sealright promotional plan, 


“Nestyles outsold our regular novelty packages 5 to 1.” . 
nestyle containers 


Proof that the smart way to sell cottage cheese is in the 


modern, attractive, easy-to-handle Nestyle container. We CREAMED 
This same Sealright cottage cheese promotional plan { SEALRIGHT 
. ‘ > . | SANITARY SERVICE | 
can be yours now — just for the asking. With it you 4G & 7 
- . Protection 
can quickly plan a full-scale promotion for your own aa) 





brand in your markets. 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. « Kansas City, Kansas « Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. e Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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By HAROLD E. CHRISTIE 








Embargo on Milk Imports 
Tops Dairy News 
indus- 
USDA's 


decision to continue price supports on 


\ further aid to the dairy 


try, following close on the 


dairy products at the 90 per cent of 
parity level, comes trom the embargo 
that has been placed On dried milk 
Hnports. 

Effective April 1, 
entry to shipments of such products 
as dried whole milk, dried buttermilk 


and dried cream, excepting quantities 


the action denied 


that were already in transit prior to 
the April | date against unused auth 
orizations. And the embargo 
about under the proviso of Section 104 
of the Production Act of 


1950, as amended. 


Defense 


Welcome to everyone in the dairy 
industry in the United States, the ne 
cessity for this action has interna 
tional aspects well worth considering. 
Even though the USDA’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation continued to pul 
chase heavily of the many dairy items 
under the price support program ton 
milk and butterfat, these imports 
dried whole milk products—tended to 
displace domestically- produced milk 
and butterfat. Continued purchases 
from outside the country would in the 
long run have the tendency to divert 
additional supplies of fluid milk to the 
dairy products now being purchased 
under the program of price support. It 
would result in many more purchases 


by the CCC. 
With 


weighed heavily by the farm advisory 


all these considerations 


committee which held a second meet 
ing at nearby Marvland University in 
late March, the decision brought forth 
the recommendation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson that 
Section LO4 of the Defense Produc 
tion Act be dropped 
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came 


Under this proviso, the Secretary of 


Agriculture is required to embargo 
foreign food commodity imports when 
domestic supplies, under price sup- 


ports, exceed domestic demand. 


More than Meets the Eye — 
International Aspects 


But what is good for the United 
States domestic market doesn’t neces 
sarily imply the same to the foreign 
markets. And special consideration 
must then be placed on the expansion 
of our international trade program. 
Consequently, the State and Agricul 
ture Departments called on Congress 
to kill the dairy rider to the Defense 


Production Act—Section 104. 


It has already been made evident 
that a strong fight is expected to en- 
sue in Congress to continue the import 
ban on dairy and other farm prod- 
ucts. The current move by the Admin- 
istration is the first overt action to get 
rid of this rider. 


Speaking tor the Administration, 
testifying against the proviso, R. E. 
Short, head of Agriculture Foreign 
Service, USDA and Harold F. Linder, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, recommended the re- 
moval of Section 104. They were both 
of the opinion that our domestic agri- 
culture protection could be as effec 
tively maintained under other methods 
and laws, namely, through the Agri 
culture Adjustment Act and the Tariff 


Commission. 


Short, whose department is buying 
the millions of dollars worth of dairy 
products to keep up domestic prices, 
conceded the problems involved, but 
noted “in the last fiscal vear we ex- 
ported more than 40 per cent of all 
the wheat and rice produced in the 
United States.” in addition to equally 


large proportions of many of our other 


crops and like products. He further 
maintained the necessity of “putting 
forth every feasible effort not only to 
maintain, but to expand our foreign 


markets.” 


testified that the 


lands “has curtailed its 


Linder Nether- 
imports of 
wheat flour from the United States 
(by some 7 million bushels) specifi- 
cally because of Section 104 restric- 
tions, and several other governments 


are considering similar action. 


To them, he declared, extension of 
this rider would imply “that the U.S. 
is moving away trom a policy of co- 
operation with its allies toward a re- 
strictionism which disregards both ou 
It would 


do considerable damage to our efforts 


obligations and their needs. 


to achieve economic strength and sol- 
vency among friendly foreign coun- 
Ten nations, he testified before 
the Senate Banking Committee, have 
already protested the results of See- 
tion 104 to the Defense Production 
Act. 


tries.” 


This testimony closed month-long 
hearings held betore the Senate com- 
mittee on the proposed Capehart bill 
for standby controls. Plans are cur- 
rently underway for writing a bill on 
future need for controls in the event 


of an all-out emergency. 


Baruch Strongly Urges Measure 


Among the many witnesses giving 
testimony before the Senate Banking 
Committee during the month of March 
on the need for such a controls law 
on the statute books, the strongest 
plea came from elder statesman Ber- 
nard Baruch. His forceful arguments 
set forth emphatically the dangers in- 
volved to our whole program of mobi 
lization in the event of a third world 


War. 


He argued that “unless Congress 
acts now, mobilization would be need 
lessly slowed and this in turn would 
vive the aggressor an advantage over 
the United States. For lack of eco- 
nomic strategy now only enhances the 
chances of a successful blitzkrieg, and 


in effect increases the risk of war.” 


Other Developments 

On National Front 
It looks like the plan to reorganize 
the Department. of 


tempted by former President Truman 


Agriculture, at 


in 1950, is about to succeed. Presi 


dent Eisenhower has called on Con 
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| HONDREDS OF GALLONS 
' EXTRA PAY-LOAD on EVERY TRIP | 


Standard Steel SANITARY TRANSPORTS 


Inner shell with addition of hat section 
ribs before insulation is applied. 


With insulation “sandwiched” between 
the two shells, the outer shell is riveted 
to hat section and presents a sturdy, 
handsome exterior for years of wear. 


“Standard 7 


1953 


i 


A PRODUCT OF ENGINEERING 
AND 4 YEARS ACTUAL 
HIGHWAY TESTS 
TY me UM LL 


SEMI-MONOCOQUE CONSTRUCTION — 
INSULATION “SANDWICHED” BETWEEN 


INNER AND OUTER SHELL 

STANDARD STEEL ENGINEERS in cooperation 
with the Brodix Corporation have solved the Milk 
Transport Industry’s one most important problem with 
a single axle transport of revolutionary design. By 
adapting the semi-monocoque structure of today’s air- 
plane and combining it with the “sandwich” type con- 
struction of refrigerator panels, a highly efficient milk 
and liquid food carrier was created in the STANDARD 
STEEL transport now used by many leading milk 
carriers. 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS — BIGGER 
PAYLOADS — SAFETY ON THE ROADS 


Hundreds of pounds lighter, several hundred extra 
gallons of milk can now be safely carried as an extra 
payload with very little temperature change in hours of 
highway travel. Weight saving is achieved by putting 
the outer shell to work by bonding it to the inner shell 
through structural insulation. WRITE for complete 
details and specifications on STANDARD STEEL 
SANITARY TRANSPORTS. 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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5” the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
most stubborn dirt. Remember 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment. 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed. 
Available in Stainless Steel 
= Special Bronze 
{® Stainless Nickel Silver 
LIN 


Guarantee 


Satisfaction 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
BEST FoR DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT 






fully 
Use 
th or 
ack 


Proves its wor 
your ir money b 
— —— 


Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 









vress for such action to give to Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson more power and 
also to create new high-ranking Ad 


ministrative jobs. 


Under the new authority, the Sec 
retary would be empowered to place 
administration of farm programs closer 
to the state and local levels, adapting 
their programs to regional, state and 


local conditions. 


Unless vetoed by the full member- 
ship of either the House or the Sen 
ate, the plan becomes effective in a 
matter of 60 days—possibly by June 1, 
1953. 


It creates three new Assistant Sec 
retaries of Agriculture and establishes 
a “clearer line of responsibility and 
authority” from the President down 
through the Secretary to the lowest 


level of the Department's operations. 


Only major difference between this 
plan and that of the Truman plan, 
said Eisenhower, is that the one cur- 
rently Farm 
Credit 


the President points out, “it is sub- 


proposed excepts the 


Administration. And further, 


stantially in accord with the recom 
mendations made in 1949 by the Hoo- 


ver Commission.” 


Dairy Situation Improved 

Despite the declines in cattle prices, 
those for milk and butterfat were con- 
siderably less and the result has been 
an improvement of the price situation 
in dairy products when compared with 
those of beef animals over the past 
vear. But when compared with hog 
and feed prices, dairy products prices 
are down from those of last year, the 


USDA reports. 


Most of the price declines for dairy 
products since last fall have been oc- 
casioned by unseasonably large out 
puts of milk. 
fluid milk has changed relatively little 


in comparison. 


Consumption rate for 


Feed Markets Weaken 


Optimism over the Korean develop 
ments in late March and early April 
have caused continued weaknesses 
markets 


and price drops on feed 


throughout the country. It was occa- 
sioned by the severe setback in grain 
markets which resulted from the opti 
mism Over peace prospects in Korea. 
Furthermore, buyers were only buy- 


ing supplies for their immediate needs. 


In mid-March, the feeding ratios for 


dairvmen in the North Atlantic §re- 








gions particularly were somewhat less 
favorable than a month earlier as milk 
prices dropped sharply, though feed. 
ing costs were about the same—yp. 


changed. 


In this region 100 pounds of cop. 
ration fed to milk cows cost 
$4.14 in March, compared with $4.16 
in February and $4.42 in 1952. Milk 
prices fell off to $4.68 per 100 pounds 


in March, 27 cents below the previ- 


centrate 


ous month and 44 cents below last 
year. At these prices, 100 pounds of 
milk bought 113 pounds of concen- 
trate ration in March compared with 
119 in February and 116 in March 


1952 


Conference of Dairy Industry 
and USDA 


For the second time within a month, 
the Department of 
called a conterence with the dairy 


Agriculture has 


industry to help implement the pro- 
gram of turning dairy problems into 
opportunities and eventually trimming 
the need for a continued network of 


price supports. 


Meeting in Washington early in 
April, the conference included repre- 
sentatives from all segments of the 
farm and dairy industry as well as 


men from marketing areas. 


Their plan calls for action aimed at 
moving all milk and milk products into 
consumption without waste, spoilage 


and excessive costs to the taxpayers 


Convinced that the dairy industry 
can solve its own marketing problems 
without the kind of government sup 
ports that prices products out of the 


Seal-| 


market, the twenty-six industries have 


labor 
come out with suggestion of improved 
methods of production, increased ad two s 
vertising Campaigns and new stream while 
lined ideas for sales promotion among “secc 
a vast network of other pertinent mer 
— Oss, 
chandising programs. 
and 


In addition to representation from | 


all phases of the dairy industry were | 


these farm and food marketing organ 
izations: The National Grange, Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc 
National 
Warehouses, Mercantile Exchanges 
from both New York and Chicago 
the National Restaurant 
National Council of Farmer Coopera 


Association of Refrigerated 





Assoc jation 


tives, American Farm Bureau Federa 
tion, Cultural Colleges and Extension 
Chain Food Stores, and the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


Service, 
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it sup- With single-operation mouth. This keeps the milk sanitary and fresh 
of the Seal-Hood, a separate hooder is eliminated. Less from dairy to doorstep. And in home use, the 
, have . . . . . . é ‘ . 
8 ene labor is required—there’s no need to synchronize tight-gripping Seal-Hood snaps snugly back in 
Over - ¢ 
ed ad two separate cappers. Your time costs decrease place every time—protecting the milk right down 
stream while worker output increases. And there’s no to the last drop in the bottle. 
pi “second-operation” bottle breakage and milk Top | perfe Our standard Seal- 
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loss, thanks to Seal-Hood simultaneous bottling Hood lease includes regular maintenance by our 
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Milk Producers Propose Long- 


Range Program to Benson 


ROMISE of a long-range self-help 
Provan to take the government 

out of price-support buving of 
dairy products was offered recently by 
a spokesman of the National Milk Pro 
ducers Federation at the industry-wide 
dairy conference called in Washington 
by Secretary of 


Agriculture Ezra ‘I 


Benson. 


Russell S. Waltz, Seattle, Wash., 


general manager of United Dairvmen’s 


Association, told the group that the 
Federation “will be ready to back a 
self help plan of price stabilization 


when there is firm assurance that all 
segments of agriculture have compar 
The 


gram presented by Mr. Waltz was en 


able price relationships.” pro 


N-D-GA 


ANTIOXIDANT 


in 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL 





Proved Protection 


Against Oxidized Flavors — 
In Frozen Cream 


Tasteless — colorless — safe — N.D.G.A. Antioxidant proved effective — 

7 years of commercial seasonal storage of cream — has proved N.D.G.A. 

Antioxidant positively protects frozen cream from oxidized flavor — the 

cream retains its original high quality and clean, fresh flavor. 
Inexpensive — for less than 19/100 of 


a cent per pound of Butterfat, N.D.G.A. 


N.D.G.A. 


Antioxidant will safely and surely — 
eliminate the unpredictable risk of Antioxidant 
costly oxidized flavors. Prices Have Been 
Your specific flavor problem will 


gladly be answered. Please write Wm. 
J. Stange Co., 342 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Reduced More 
Than 16% 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant is distributed to the Dairy Industry by: 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Meyer-Blanke Co. 


The Hurley Company 
Monroe Dairy Machinery, Inc. 
John Pico Dairy Supply 
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Kennedy & Parsons Co. 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co. 
Lenfestey Supply Co. 


dorsed by the executive Committee of 


the producers group. 


“We are ready to meet the challeng 


of Secretary Benson,” Mr. Waltz de 
clared. “We are ready to present a 
plan to relieve the taxpayers of price 
support purchases. But we cannot by 


Without 


assurance of continued import controls 


the guinea pigs. legislative 


and without assurance that price sup 


port programs for other agricultural 
commodities will not wreck lairy 
farming we will have to insist on con 


tinuation of the present price supports 


for dairy products. These supports 
will have to be comparable with sup 
ports provided by law for agricultural 
products from which the major pu 
chased feeds are derived. To do othe 1 


wise would ruin dairy farming 

Mr. Waltz stated that at a later date 
the Federation would present to Se 
details of 


inated self-help plan under which the 


retary Benson the a coord 


dairy farmers themselves would as 


sume the operating responsibility and 
bear the losses, if any, on surplus dis 


posal. 


“Any 


domestic 


program for stabilization of 


dairy product prices must 
be supported by strict controls ove: 
the importation of Competitive dairy 
reiterated. “Otherwise 
the United States 


would be put in the absurb but tragic 


products,” he 
dairy farmers of 
position of supporting world prices ol 
dairy products. 

“We believe 


us We 


Ste li 


that an 


propose 


operation 
could be conducted 
with greater rapidity and fluidity than 


Wavs ol 


marketing surpluses can be found by 


any government program. 
those who know the avenues of trade 
The government, for example, cannot 
sell or price its products in the met 


The 


It will be an aim of the dairy farmers 


cantile exchanges. farmers can 
program to provide adequate supplies 


of milk and milk products at 


able prices.” 


reason 


Mr. Waltz was careful to state that 


any operations of this character are 


so imbued with a public interest that 


any plan which the Federation will 


present will contain adequate sate 


He said that dairy farm lead 
ers throughout the United States 


guards. 
have 
been shocked ovel wild rumors con 
cerning the extent of government dair\ 


Sul pluses. 


“Actually,” he 


surpluses represent only about 2 pe! 


said, “present dair\s 


cent of our national production The 
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price support program for dairy prod 
ucts has cost in the past four years 
This 


¢580) million for the wheat agreement 


$132 million. compares with 
program and a 2-vear cost of cotton 
! 


exports of $452 million.” 

As immediate means toward allevi- 
iting surpluses, Mr. Waltz urged but 
the 
\griculture through: 
the 


with particular emphasis on getting 


ter disposal by Department of 


1. Diversion to armed forces 


butter to the boys in Korea. 


2. Increased allotments — for the 
school lunch program. 
3}. Distribution of stocks to state, 


county and municipal hospitals and 
ther institutions. 
Credit 


Corporation to nations in deficit prod 


1. Exports by Commodity 
ucts supply. 


5. Encouragement to food dealers 
to concentrate on best quality butter, 
nd a general stepping up of sales 
promotion. 


HEAVY SURPLUS POSES PROBLEM 
AS FLUSH SEASON APPROACHES 


Continued from Page 17) 


howe Secretary of 
the 
1 he 


search for 


administration. 


Agriculture Benson has outlined 
philosophy in several speeches. 
basic consideration is the 
an agricultural policy that will not en 
courage uneconomical production. To 
implement this idea, the Secretary has 
called meetings of various agricultural 
groups, one of which has been the 
dairy industry, in order to apply the 
collective thinking and experience of 
an industry in developing a sound pro 


gram. 

As far as the dairy industry is con 
cerned, the difficulty has been to sep 
arate long-term problems from the im 
mediate problems of a surplus supply. 
This The April 


‘ é . . 
2 and 3 meetings in Washington were 


has not been easv. 
not distinguished for the broad vision 


of the participants. 


There has been an understandabl 
mncrease in government purchases of 
dairy products during the last few 
months as the surplus milk sought an 
outlet. Unfortunately the public press, 
evel ready to arrive at conclusions be 
fore conclusions are ready to be ar 
rived at, has distorted the support pro 
products all out of 

For 
butterfat 
\pril 1 was 122,000,000 pounds. The 


gram for dairy 


true proportions. example, the 


government inventory on 


May, 1953 


cottonseed oil inventory, about which 
320 


not to be 


one hears not a peep, stood at 
000,000 pounds. 
construed as a defense of dairy price 
What 
distorted view that prevails in the pub 
This 


some 


This is 


supports. is significant is the 


lic mind. view has not been 


helped by ill-advised, almost 
frantic pronouncements from the in 
dustry. One, for example, practically) 
begged the populace to drink an extra 
glass of milk a day in order to help 
the government, the producers, and 


the industry in general out of a hole. 





Booking 


The real situation appears to be an 
unusual supply of milk at an unusual 
season due to a peculiar combination 
of circumstances. These circumstances 
are more temporary than they are per 
manent and are capable of being 
changed within a fairly short period ot 
time. The basic problems of agricul 
tural policy, expanded markets, more 
efficient production, better distribution 
methods, competition from substitutes 
and other considerations will still re 
main &ven though the immediate su 


plus problem should straighten out 


Now! 






FARM TANK .|" 


MOVIE 





SEE how bulk farm cooling 
tanks save time and labor for 
producers...protect original 
milk quality with fast cooling. 


HEAR how haulers handle 
greater payloads—have more 
flexibility in timing pickups. 


LEARN how processors insure 
dependable sources of quality 
milk...reduce refrigeration 
and labor costs...eliminate 
under or over payments. 


pw | L,iiDnh 
MAIL THE COUPON to 
arrange for a showing—and 
invite your patrons to attend. 


al 


Creare CY Pachage 


a 


representative contact me. 


NAME 


SS 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY | 
1241 W. Washington Blvd. + Chicago 7, Illinois 


I 
| would like a free showing of your NEW SOUND MOVIE on Bulk Farm Cooling. Have your | 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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DAIRY SUPPLIERS ELECT G. R. OLSON 
AT SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


AIRY SUPPLIERS’ FOUNDA 

TION, INC. held its second 

Annual Meeting at the Roose 
velt Hotel in New York City on March 
sand 4. A meeting of the member 
ship was preceded by a meeting ol 
the Board of Directors. 


\ considerable amount of routine 
there 


discussions on 


business was transacted and 
were rather lengthy 
such projects of the Foundation as 
improved methods of selecting and 
training salesmen; improved account 
Ing methods, and the use of models 
of equipment for plant Jayout pur 
poses. \ number of new products 
were discussed and certain amend 
ments to the Constitution were voted. 
One of these created the office of 
Chairman of the Board which post is 
now occupied by R. D. Britton, retir 


ing president of the Foundation. 


At the Board meeting, it was de 
cided to consolidate the two groups 
which have previously operated on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Mountain 


States into a single unit. 


A current DSF project is the pub 
lication of a catalog of dairy equip 
ment and supplies by 33 of the Foun 
dation’s 50 members. It is expected 
that the catalog will average about 
200 pages per copy and will be dis 
tributed to dairy plants in practically 
all areas of U.S. A. Each catalog will 
be tailor-made to show only the lines 
of equipment and supplies sold by the 
individual member who will distribute 
it. It is hoped the catalog will be 


ready for distribution during June or 
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G. R. OLSON 
early July. This project Was discussed 


at some length at the meeting. 


Election of new. officers and di 
rectors for the ensuing year was among 
the important business transacted. 
Three new officers and two new di 
rectors were elected. The officers and 
directors of the Foundation are now as 
follows: 

President—G. KR. Olson, 
Equipment, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President — V. J. 
Crouch Dairy Supply Co., Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Chairman of Board and Executive 
Committee—R. D. Britton, Wisner 
Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

kK. kK. Bame United Dairy Ma 
chinery Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Walter A. 


Lincoln 


Earnheart, 


Barrett, Fort Wavne 





R. D. BRITTON 
Dairy 


Ine 


Kquipment Co... Fort) Wayne 


Hl. RK. Dixson, the Dixson ¢ OMIpPany 
Atlanta, Ga. 

R. HH. Risdon, Phe Bingham & 
Risdon Co., Green Bay, Wis« 


Jos. L. Rosen Hlinois Creamery 
Supply Co., Chicago, Hl. 
W. P. Schwartz, Coast Creamery 


Equipment Co., Sacramento, Calif 

Fulton Williams, Fulton 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Executive Vice-President—Ralph L 
Young, 326 West Chelten Ave., Phila 
delphia 44, Pa. 

Counsel—Lester D. 
Laughlin, Stickles & 
York, N. Y. 


Supph 


Stickles Mic 
Havden, New 


Indicates Members of Executive 


Committee 


A FARM COOLING TANK 
with a SELF-CONTAINED UNIT! 


The compressor is installed, checked and tested at the fac- 
tory. Like a new refrigerator, you put it in place and plug it 
into an outlet. It does away with installation costs and assures 
you responsible service if needed. Its resale value is high. 

Girton Self-Contained Farm Cooling Tanks are available in 
capacities of 100, 150 and 200 gallons. Additional sizes avail- 


able up to 1000 gallons. 


IRTON | ANUFACTURING 


© MILLVILLE. PA 


Write for full information. 


OMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICE @ 7 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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DISA will hold “standy-by” sessions 


during the same week. 


Collegiate Dairy Products Judges es eiptih nts to iter 


ucts judging teams from all land grant 


To Get Increased Awards colleges in the United States and Can 


An increase of upwards of 30 per 
ent in Dairy Industrial Fellowship 
funds, to be disbursed annually by 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
was approved by DISA’s Board of Di 
rectors at a meeting in March. Three 
fellowships—which give a year’s grad- 
uate study in dairy industrial prob 
lems—are offered as top awards to 
winning undergraduate teams in the 
annual Collegiate Students’ Interna 
tional Contest in Judging Dairy Prod 
ucts, which has been sponsored since 
1930 by American Dairy Science As 
sociation and DISA. Later, from 
mong a winning team, the dairy tech 
nology faculty of its college or uni 
versity selects a best-fitted contestant 
who, upon graduation, cxercises the 
fellowship. 

lop award for winning contestants 
is now a $1,380 fellowship for grad 


ate study at a recognized dairy 


school; the award was previously 
$1.000. 
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QuiKold 


ELECTRIC AND ICEe eX Coole. - 


= an WILL INCREASE SALES 


\\\\\ 


STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR OVER 26 YEARS! 


It pays to offer your outlets the 


ada, and from similar institutions of 
higher learning abroad. Any college 
hn camel smell tees tee desirous of entering a team in the Con 


$1,280 fellowship; formerly it was a test may obtain full details on entrance 


$950 fellowship procedure by writing DISA, 1108 
. 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
The third award is increased to an e 
$1,180 fellowship from a former $900 
fellowship. PAUL POTTER PRESENTS THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY'S VIEWS AT TAFT- 
In mcreasmg the cash value of the HARTLEY HEARINGS 


fellowships, a DISA spokesman said, (Continued from Page 18) 
consideration was given to the con 
bersome procedures of the Board. In 
tinued need for more trained dairy : 
trying to promote better labor rela 
personnel as well as the higher cost pes? : ’ 
€ hws tions in an industry handling vital and 
a perishable foodstuffs, prolonged delays 
Attracting young men and women in settlement of disputes can be pre 
of the highest calibre to the dairy in vented by streamlining the Board’s 


dustries is equally as important as fos procedures. This should at the same 


tering research into dairy problems,” time lighten the case load of the Board 


the spokesman said, “and we believe and reduce its expenditures per case 


the increased fellowship grants will handled. 


further both aims. Mr. Potter said that the major prin 


Phe next Contest will be held this ciples in the National Labor Relations 
fall in Boston during the week of the Act have been beneficial, in the public 
October conventions of Milk Industry interest, and represent a distinct im 
Foundation and International Associa provement in industrial relations over 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers. the Wagner Act. 







1400-wD 
ELECTRIC 


FOR YOU! 


A Every day—every month—for over a quarter of a century... 
QUIKOLD coolers have increased sales of bottled drinks! Invit- 
ing appearance, easy accessibility, just right cooling for 
thirst satisfaction offered by QUIKOLD units build steady sales 
volume for both retailers and drink bottlers. Why not put 
QUIKOLD coolers to work increasing sales for you too? 















very best—the pioneer, proven ~~ 7-77 7rerereerereooeo or eee 
——<—— QUIKOLD line that’s engineered MAIL COUPON NOW FOR l 
; = right—priced right. COMPLETE DETAILS! | 
Choice of many Pantie " 
= ice and Without obligation please send complete information | 
SZ ; and prices on all QUIKOLD models. l 
; si | NAME ee es . 
\& S p a | T | I ntnerteiinonsiteaneemansiantions ! 
S?S. Products. Inc. | 
CITY —- = | 
oo ann ane ann am GD me ow om oe oe om om = aw aw a ow aw ow ew ead 
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Warnick, McKee Named Top Men 


In ADA Elections 


ERRILL N. WARNICK. of 
Pleasant Utah 
clected president of the Amer 


Grove, was 


ican Dairy Association at its 14th an 
nual meeting in Chicago, March 23 and 
24. Warnick for three vears had been 
vice-president. of the nation-wide ad 
vertising, merchandising, research and 
public relations organization sponsored 


by the country’s dairv farmers. 


Warnick, a 


Holstein-Friesian cattle, has served on 


breeder of registered 


the executive committee of the asso 
ciation for nine years and as president 
of the Utah organization of the asso 
sixteen 


ciation for vears. 


Elected vice-president of the asso 
ciation was Lyman D. McKee of Mad 
McKee 


chairman of the advertising committec 


ison, Wisconsin. has been 


of the association. He also has been 
president of the Wisconsin association 


organization for four years. 
\ dairv farmer and cattle breeder, 


McKee is president of the Madison 
Milk 


member. of 


Assoc i 
Board 
the In 


board 


Producer’s 
the 
member of 

Board, a 


of directors member of the Swiss and 


Cooperative 
ation, a state 
of Agriculture, a 


surance Cooperative 


Association, and a district 
Mckee _ is 


married and has three daughters and 


Limburger 


school board member. 


ason., 
Warnick was born in Pleasant 
Grove, at the foot of the famous 


Mount Timpanogos, on May 17, 1900, 
a son of Charles Peter and Marie 
Larsen Warnick, pioneer immigrants 


from Scandinavia. Part of the present 
Warnick the 
homestead which Warnick’s father re 


dairv farm is original 


Claimed from sagebrush land. 


The 
Registry Award presented by the Hol 


stein-Friesian 


coveted Progressive Breeders 
America 
The 


award is based on production testing, 


Association of 


recently was awarded to Warnick. 


tvpe classification, and herd health for 
that type of cattle. Warnick 


rector of that association and currently 


is a di 


is serving as a member of its executive 
committee and chairman of its exten 
He is also a 


life member of the Dairy Shrine Club 
Warnick 


sion service committee. 


served for eight vears as 
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Lyman D. McKee, Madison, Wisconsin 

(left) and Merrill N. Warnick (right) were 

elected Vice-President and President of 
the American Dairy Association. 


a member of the board of trustees of 
the Utah State College at Logan and 
Achieve 


at the College’s annual 


in 1953 received the Dairy 
ment Award 
Dairy Short Course. He has served for 
as a director of the Utah 


State Fair Board. 


sever years 


Wearer of the 4-H Club’s Diamond 
Clover, presented for 25 years of club 
leadership, Warnick organized the first 
1-H club in Utah 


purebred dairy 


county. 

An ardent church leader, Warnick 
has been president of the Timpanogos 
Stake of the Church of 
of Latter-Day Saints for 
He is an active Boy 


ind a member of the Pleasant Grove 


Jesus Christ 
nine years 


Scout enthusiast 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Mrs. (Laurena Eldredge 
Warnick have eight children: Merrill 
K., Mrs. Reed H. (Marilyn) Walker, 
Mrs. Mack R. (Irene) Ostergaard, Rob 
ert E., Carl F., Nanev Lou, Julia Ann, 
Mark 


and 


and Douglas. 


Warnick succeeds Chester R. 
by, Algona, lowa. Schoby 


Scho 
(then vice 
president) became 
the 
of Wisconsin 


president in 1949 
president, Bryce Landt 
Dells, Wisconsin died. 
Schoby was elected president in 1951. 


when 


He felt he had served two terms and. 


therefore, should not be re-elected 


under the association’s two-term ten 


ure limit 


STATE LEGISLATURES ACTIVE IN 
VEGETABLE FAT PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 24 
against the serving of colored oleo jn 


restaurants and other public « 


ting 
places. A 1951 state law permits th 
sale of colored oleo in one-pound pack 


ages for home consumption only 


South Dakota: 


sale of 


A bill legalizing the 
colored oleomargarine Was 
amended prion to enactment to require 
butter 
prohibit sale of quarter 


package to be plainly marked 
substitute,” 
pound cartons of vellow oleo, and r¢ 
quire restaurants serving oleo to dis 


play signs to that effect. 


Killed in the legislature was a bill 
to repeal the state’s tax of 10 cents a 
pound on butter substitutes. The tay 
brings in about $225,000 a vear. 


Tennessee: Legislature enacted a 
bill requiring that each pound of oleo 
margarine sold in the state be fortified 
with 15,000 (instead of 8,500) units of 
vitamin A. The measure brings the 


state law into conformity with federal 


requirements. 

Utah: Repeal of the state oleomar 
garine tax was unsuccessfully proposed 
by the State Tax Commission. The tas 
is levied at the rate of 5 cents a pound 
on uncolored margarine and 10 cents 
a pound on the colored product 

Vermont: A new law legalizing th 


sale of colored oleomargarine leaves 
colored oleo tax free, but retained thi 
graduated scale of license fees which 


retailers had been paying to sell the 


uncolored product. The license fe 
ranges from $2 to $100 a vea ck 
pending on the number of pounds 
sold. 

Washington: Imposition of a new 
tax of 5 cents per pound on all oleo 
margarine sold in the state was un 


successfully proposed in the legisla- 
ture, as Was a measure to repeal a ban 
on the use of margarine in state insti 
act 

the sale of vellow oleo was approved 
last fall by Washington state voters 


tutions. An_ initiated to legalize 


Wisconsin: Proposed — legislation 
would repeal a tax of 15 cents a pound 
on oleo sold in the state and a 6-cent 
tax on each pound of oleo bought in 
another state and brought into Wi 
consin. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agricul 
tural Cooperatives is on record in favor 
of repealing the state tax of 15 cents 
a pound on oleo sold in the state “pro 

vellow be kept in 


violate as the trademark for butter 


viding the color 
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DREW APPOINTS BOYNTON IN 








IN 
CALIFORNIA 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York 
ym announces the assignment of Bob 
ting Boynton to handle the sales of Drew's 
Sth Dairy and Special Products Division 
ack in California. Mr. Boynton’s head 
quarters are in San Francisco and 
x the warehousing facilities are being set up 
Vas in that city to serve the Pacific Coast 
{Ur Mr. Boynton has been covering the 
titter Midwest sales area and has been Dis 
irter trict Manager in Chicago for the Dairy 
| . and Special Products Division. BOB BOYNTON 
Cis 
. bill 
nts a 
> tax S. H. RASEY 
RASEY BECOMES DAIRY PROCURE- A A ¢,. Lj e 
r MENT MANAGER AT FAIRMONT ee 


tied S. H. Rasey, a 25-vear veteran with 
eC ‘ 


| ge Pann Foes Comms. hs AAMT Ce 


t] been promoted to the position of dairy 
if P 


lanai procurement manager. 
dera 


Mr. Rasey was assistant dairy pro 








wine. 1 urement manager under C. E. 

yosed Fuhrer, vice-president. Mr. Fuhrer 

— vill continue active in the dairy opera 

ound tions of the company. 

cents Mh Rasev began his Fairmont 

career in 1928 as a bookkeeper at the t e 

x the ' Sioux Citv branch. He became office Makes Your Most Difficult 
PuVeS manager at Grand Island in 1932, and 


vin HS _Bottle Washing Problem EASY 








I th In 1945 he was transferred to the 
te general office as assistant dairy pro 
di urement managers. 
yunds 
€ 
new EMPIRE STATE BROWN SWISS ‘ae 
oleo BREEDERS MEET NOW BETTER THAN EVER, Ace Alkali’s new, improved 
u formula gets milk bottles brighter and shinier... 
“t Windham, New York will be the ivoag ay taboae = ni ie : “sie 
visla- : leaves them completely free of residual dairy soils... 
oo cene of the first South Eastern New makes them glisten and gleam with cleanliness! 
insti York State Canton Show for Brown EASIER ON MACHINES TOO! Ace Alkali minimizes or 
Swiss on Saturday, May 16. eliminates the scale ordinarily found on bottle wash- 
“ se" ing machines. Even under extreme conditions, Ace 
oved | Southeastern New York is the plac Alkali is unusually effective. It works better in hard 
rs vhere some of the first Swiss cattle water areas . . . handles grease efficiently gives 
; mportations found their new home. many other advantages. So, for bottles that sparkle 
tuol ‘ . x ' 
Phe show IS being sponsore d by the and shine—order Solvay s Ace Alkali today 





ound 
New York State Brown Swiss Breeders = 


\ssociation 
ht ! 
Wi | There will be classes for all animals SOLVAY 











from baby calves to mature cows. In ' Use ACE ALKALI for all 
ion iddition, there will be Junior and Sen DAIRY BOTTLE WASHING JOBS 
i / : and get THESE ADVANTAGES 
favol ior Bull classes. 
cents Entry blanks may be secured from SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION t e Dustless 
' Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation : F Fl i 
pro County Agents or by writing to Frank Awe 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. f © Free Flowing 
fom iv \ mile \ Elnor t Ne s' York or W il = Branch Sales Offices: —— x e Quick Dissolving 
; : , Roston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
, lism I] Harris lappan New York Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ New Orleans «© New York . Always Uniform 
PI Philadelphia ¢ [Pittsburgh « St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
view | May, 1953 1 








ECONOMICS OF THE FARM TANK 
AND BULK COLLECTION PROGRAM 


Continued from Page 54 


Connecticut, and may or may not be 


i) abliswet for small producers Onl 
t trial will tell us. 


On this farm level, the filter media 
in the milk strainer placed upon the 
cover of the 
bulk tank or in the line—where_ the 


opening for it in the 


pipe line svstem is used—becomes a 
most important part of the equipment. 
Every drop of milk in the milk tank 
must be of the same high quality 
free of sediment. Proper preparing of 
the cows for milking is a must. The 
bonded” — filter 


mounted indicates the thoroughness ol 


used ‘fibre media 


COW s te ats and 
When clean as it should be 
it is that dairvman’s “Badge of Merit. 


the washing of the 


udders. 


Now we turn to the economies of 
the milk organization. -T again refer 
to Mr. Fisher's statements in the same 
article of ecarlie quotes, Many others 
have related their similar experiences 
but T have not seen them in print 
We do not believe that milk plants 
will make any substantial 


through this operation until all 40 


Savings 
quart cans are climinated in the in 
Before this time and 
there will be 


some plant SaVINYS however, in cas 


dividual plant 


during dual operation 


it is currently necessary to cool incom 
ing milk prior to its pasteurization 
and also there will be some saving i 
out-of-pocket — expens« particularly 
where the receiving of milk is present 


| have 


heard officials of large milk organiza 


ly don on an overtime basis. 


tions speak Of the savings when com 
plete turnover is experienced in clean 
ing and sterilizing needs, and the elim 
ination of the 
known. Mi 


com luce S 


recelving room as now 
Fisher, to quote again 
Krom our four vears— of 


experience, however, we know that it 


IS sound economically cle from i 
quality standpoint and we know that 
further refinements will further help 


to expand this type of operation 


article: in’ Southern 
Products Journal. ¥¢ 
\. MeArthur 


economics of the 


In oan Dairy 
1953, A 
states concerning — the 
bulk farm tank svs 
tem for the milk plant 


amount of 


bruary 


“Reduces the 
refrigeration required at 
the plant due to the fact that milk 
IS received cold and can by pumped 


No milk cans 


Plants hav ng 


direct to storage tanks. 


to buy, rent, or sell. 
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ll farm tanks can eliminate the re 


ceiving room—its equipment, its labor 
cleaning materials and upkeep. This 
can amount to from § to 20 cents pe 
100) pounds of milk received Phe 
farm tanks seem to make the problem 
so much easier that in a large portion 
of the cases we find the producers in 
creasing their herds, thus making the 
plant's procurement problems easier, 
observations. 
Many of the 150 farms I have visited 


have voung men, many father and son 


1 add here my own 


combinations. It would seem this may 

by making the 

for yvouth 
Many 


going into this operation 100%. 


farm quite attractive 


smaller milk companies are 
I know 
of one at Reading, Pennsylvania, one 
Ohio, one in Washing 
ton, D. C., one in Wisconsin, and one 


at Lancaster 


in Iowa. In February, at a meeting 
I addressed, a milk operator at Wil 
mington, Delaware announced he sent 
notice to all of his producers that by 


June Ist, 1953, his way of receiving 








a ra 
re 
x 


es 


wc 


“By George, | was beginning to think 
you'd never get here!” 





milk would be by farm tank truck 
pick-up and all producers would need 
to have a bulk farm tank. 

\ letter to me dated January 26 
1953, trom my good friend J. M. Co 
Milk and Dairy Inspec 
tion Division, Department of Health 
Los Angeles, California: “The Los An 


veles area is now LOO® farm tank op 


vert, Director 


eration, and the program is) going 
nicely. New ideas are constantly be 
ing reviewed to improve this project.’ 
The states of Washington, Oregon 
Marvland 


and perhaps others have 


Wisconsin, Connecticut 
published 
regulations for farm bulk tanks. The 
triple “A” Standards Committee of oun 
industrv have given serious thought 
ful attention to the subject The 
United States Department of Weights 
and Measures under date of February 
20, 1953, have published a proposed 


tentative code for farm milk tanks 


On fact data, relating to hauling 
costs and detailed costs in difterent 
specific institutions, Our universities 
have done work and published it. Ty 
mv notice work by Arthuy 
H. Miller (February 6, 1953), Depart 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Unj 
versity of “Some Tables 
Relating to Milk Hauling Costs in 
Cans and in Bulk.” A paper by Glen 
I. Nelson, Department of 
Economics, titled “Economic Aspects 
of Farm Tank Handling of Milk in 
1953), 
of Oregon, Corvallis, Oregon, is avail 


able. 


So all of this goes merrily on, gain 


has COTM 


Wisc Onsin 


Agric uilture 


Oregon” (February University 


ing momentum each day. As far back 
as a vear ago, late in 1951, audiences 
listened as | presented (at their re 
quests) this subject with my amateur 
color “Travelogue” films with the atti 
tude this is interesting to know, but 
it will not happen here. Now they 
listen with hunger to see and know 
what their close mn ighbors mav be 


doing. 


MECHANICAL PIPETTE GIVES SPEED, 
ACCURACY TO FIELD GRADING 


Continued from Page 32 


tha adjustment has been made so that 
delivers CX 
actly O.OL gm. of milk, the 
is secured at the desired position b 
Onee the cali 


bration has been ace omplished no tur 


the mechanical pipette 


locknut 
means of a set screw 


their adjustment IS HeCEeSSATYN although 
an annual check on accuracy has beet 


found desirable. 


The device was invented by Ralph 
Smith, an inspector with the California 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Smith 
went to George S. Ri 


US, a lon il yom 


cler, for assistance in building the in 


strument and subsequently turned the 
patent rights to the mechanical pipette 
over to Mr. Riggs. Mr. Riggs per 


fected the instrument and is the pre 


ent manufacturer 


ECON-O-SEAL REPRESENTATIVE 
TRANSFERRED 


J. J. Ellis is being transferred bach 
to the Texas-Oklahoma_ territors 
which includes New Mexico, Westen 
Arkansas, and Southern and Wester 
Louisiana, according to word recei 
from Basca Manufacturing Compan 
Mr. Ellis originally opened this ter 
torv for Basea in 1947 
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CARL E. JOHNSON DIES 

Carl E. Johnson, one of the found 
ers of Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. 
died Thursday night, March 26, at his 
home in San Marino, California. Dun 
ing his many years in Southern Cali 
fornia, he played a prominent part in 
the industrial and civic development 


if the community. 





CARL E. JOHNSON 


In 1906 Mr. Johnson organized the 
first Company on the West Coast for 
the manufacture of electric motors and 
generators and made a great many 
major technical contributions to the 
electric motor field. In) 1927, Mr. 
Johnson, together with Earl Menden 
hall and Allen A. Adams, organized 
and founded Sterling Electric Motors, 
Inc. Since then, Mr. Johnson added 
25 patents on electrical apparatus to 
his already formidable list of inven 
tions. These patents were for such 
outstanding developments as the Her 
ringbone Rotor for silent motors, ven 
tilating fan motors, shielded motor as 
semblies, variable speed units, motors 
for variable diameter pulleys, ete. Mr. 
Johnson also has contributed substan 
tially to the electrical field through his 
many technical articles for trade pub 
lications and lectures before engineer 


ing societies throughout the country. 


DIVCO APPOINTS NEW DEALER 
IN WORCESTER, MASS. 

Roy H. Sjoberg, vice-president and 
Director of Sales for Divco Corpora 
tion announces the appointment of 
Worcester-Diveo Co., 757 South 
bridge St.. Worcester, Mass. as dealer 
in that territory. The new dealer is 
completely equipped for demonstra 
tion, sales, parts and service for Divco 
trucks. 
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ROGERS APPOINTED BY 
THATCHER GLASS 

Roger V. Rogers of Elmira, N.Y 
has been appointed sales representa 
tive for the Rochester, N. Y. branch 
office of the Thatcher Glass Manutac 
turing Co., Ine. 

Prior to this appointment, Mi 
Rogers was a member of the firm’s 
sales service department. In his new 
capacity he will take over the position 
and territory vacated by George W 
Peck, Il, recently-appointed manager 
of the Thatcher Glass Rochestes 


branch office. 


OUTLET NIPPLE 
“wr TUBE CLIPS 


Creamery Package Milk Dispenser Cans are designed and made 
especially for milk dispenser use. They come complete with 
tube clips on the bottom and outlet nipple for attaching the dis- 
pensing tube. 
Made of heavily tinned steel with solderless construction. 
Ruggedly built for long, heavy-duty service, they conform in 
every particular to CP’s highest standards for top quality milk 
cans. Available in 5 gallon size only. Will fit most makes of 
dispensers, 
Order now or ask your CP Representative for full information. 


“ Tn J ; 
tHe Creamery Pacteage MFG. COMPANY 


1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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HE POINTED THE WAY 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


The practice of drawing milk from 
as a human food is at least 
5,000 years old. 


of that long period, butter and cheese 


cows for use 


During practically all 


Cuclusive 
folie 


* quality on preservation of milk. 


were by far the principal dairy products. 
Little was known about production or 
Indeed 

it was not until the discoveries of Pasteur 
scarcely 75 tremendously 
Fluid 


an extremely manor phase of dairving and 


vears ago, that the important 


milk 


al dangerous 


subject of bacteriology was introduced. was 


phase at that. 


Fluid milk consumption was physically limited by 
the distance to the cow. In the agricultural and handicraft 
eras of social development a major portion of the civilized 
world was rural. Consequently the opportunity for getting 
fresh milk was fairly good. With the advent of the indus 
trial revolution and the rise of cities, large segments of 
the population became removed from the farm, and with 
that removal whatever tenuous fluid milk supply they 
Not until the latter part of the 


teenth and, for all practical purposes not until the twen 


had disappeared. nine 


tieth century was well underway, did good milk, safe 


milk become available in quantity to the city dwellers. 


fluid milk 


distributors go back only to a father or grandfather who 


It is no accident that nearly all of ow 


started the business with a horse, a wagon, and a dipper. 
So close are we to the beginning of what mav be termed 
a real fluid milk business that many men still living pal 


ticipated in its birth. 


The great problem was to get milk to the ultimate 
The advent of 


transportation 


consumer in a safe, palatable condition. 


pasteurization, refrigeration, rapid new 
metals, and above all improved knowledge of milk and 
improved knowledge of sanitation practices provided a 
solution. At first the technique of pasteurization appeared 
to be the principal ingredient in meeting the problem 
of sate milk. But, as patient research widened the bod 
of milk knowledge, it became more and more evident that 
quality at the source was of paramount importance. Out 
of this concept of quality control on the farm grew the 
vast system of public health regulations, farm inspections, 
and sanitary milking practices that characterize the in 


dustry today. 


Keeping pace with the improved quality of the milk 
supply 


was a constantly increasing demand As more 
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louasinne SS of 


into the 


and more farmers went producing 
uid milk, the job of keeping that supply pure and whok 
Milk moved out of 
as a somewhat dubious step-child of butter and cheesi 


Witl 


this new stature there came a new problem, the problem 


some grew in size. its shadowy rok 


its own right 


into the position of a major food in 


Perhaps price will always be a matter of con 
United 


of price. 
tention. Nevertheless, the dairy industry in the 


States has achieved al remarkable measure of success in 


providing a safe, wholesome supply of milk in fabulous 


quantities at a price that the public can afford to pay 


had as much influence in bringing 
this heroic development to its fulfillment as Henry W 
Jeffers, President of Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company 
Plainsboro, New Jersey and one of the leaders in the devel 
What Henry Jeffers did was to 
milk in larg 
milking 


covered milk 


Few men have 


opment of certified milk. 
world how 
Whereve 


wherever the strip cup is used, wherever 


show. the to produce quality 


quantities. cows are washed before 


score of what are 
followed, Henry Jeffers 


stands In the bac kground, for he and the marvelous organ 


pails are employed, wherever a 


how 


standard sanitary practices are 


ization he created used them first 


Mr. Jeffers was born and brought up on a farm in 


Harford, Pennsylvania in 1871. His was a typical farm 
Up at 4 o'clock 
in the morning to help with the chores, the hike to school 


hills, the high 


Franklin Academy and later Wyoming Seminary crowned 


boyhood characteristic of that period. 


' 


over the Pennsylvania school vears 


by matriculation at Cornell University. 


Jeffers came from a tough breed, tough both 
At Cornell he made an out 


which 


Henry 
physically and intellectually. 
resulted in his being 
Sigma Xi. While 
a student, he developed the Jeffers Bacteriological 

into all dairy 
athletics and 


standing scholastic record 
clected to the honorary scientific societs 
still 
Counter, a device that has found its way 


There 


place on the varsity crew 


laboratories. was time, too, for 


During the vears that Mr. Jeffers was at Cornell, the 
forces set in motion by the emergence of fluid milk as a 
highly desirable food were 
Che 


Ceorge H. 


beginning to have their effect 
demand _ for better milk had prompted 
Walker Gustavus Gordon ot Boston to 


begin the production of milk under new and higher stand 


more and 


and 


irds of sanitation than had ever been practiced before 
The this bv \ 


suecess of program led to oa request 


Milk 
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york doctors that a similar program be set up in the 


Walker 


Princeton 


and Gordon acquired a farm 


They 


New York market. 


f some 30 acres neat University. hired 


Henr\ Jeffers manager. 
In 1950 at the National Dairy 


leflers was presented a citation in recognition of his con 


as the 


Cattle Congress, Mr. 
ribution to the dairy industry. In presenting the citation. 
\. W. Wentworth of the 
jicture of the work Mr. 

When Henry Jeth rs first took over at Plainsboro as 
er of the there Whil 
he completed requirements for his degrec 
than 


ran countess 


Borden Company gave clea 


Jeffers accomplish d at Plainsboro. 


nana farm, were 35 cows. manag 
ng thi 
t Cornell. In a 
of the 
his professors, one of whom told him that 


‘break the backbone. of 


Jeffers was not deterred in 


farm, 


relatively short period, he more 


loubled the size herd. In so doing, he 
the advice 
herds would America 
home. But Henry 
is eHorts to produce more and better milk. 


but certainly not the last 


such large 
the farm 
This perhaps 

that Henry 


Own 


vas the first, time 


vas to chart his own course, guided I, his vision 
nd good judgment. 


Walker Gordon hie 


s| his proved 


During his early days at spent 


New York Cits 


to be a productive period during which he had the ad 


year mm working on sales 


wtage of coming in contact with many doctors and 


In gene ral 
take 
dvanees in which Walker-Gordon pioneered under Henry 
Jeffers’ 

One of the 


cientific men 


Let us just a quick glance at some of these 

leadership 

first tuberculin tested herds 

rhe first use of the covered milk pail 

lhe first bacteriological laboratory on a dairy farm 

Che first use of a quarantine barn 

The first daily veterinary and medical supervision 

Che first commercial machine drying of hay 

The first commercial feeding of irradiated veast to in 
crease the Vitamin D content of milk 


rhe first extensive use of grass silage 


One of the first to use Strain 19 vaccine in brucellosis 
control in 1930 

The first to adopt artificial insemination on a large 
scale basis in 1938 

Any of these ‘firsts’ would make a complete story 


in itself if we were to reflect upon their influence on th 


nilk production of this mation on perhaps the world. 


As the 


lecentralized 


Henry Jeffers developed ' 
had that as the 


it now covers some 2,400 


farm grew in size, 


unit svstem. He realized 


farm = grew bigger acres 


ficiency might be sacrificed to size: the workers might 


hecome hired hands with no fundamental interest 


n their work or the of the 
vas solved with characteristic 


! nd 


mere 


future operation. This problem 


vigor and decisiveness. The 
was divided into units of convenient size: each unit 
had its complement of necessary farm residence buildings 


Each unit became in a sense a profit sharing partner in 


the total operation. 

‘The milking herd 
zed, each group of 100 milking cows being placed on an 
basis. By this 
skill and labor 
Turn to Page 78 


management was also decentral 


musual personal incentive 


benefits bv his own while at 


Pi ase 


incliy idu il 
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A glimpse of the beautiful New York z 
hills among which PURITY Line * a Wi 
equipment ts produced. Here conscien- ? ay 3% SS 
tious American workmen still build i “N= 


“quality clear through.” ym try 
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7 milk an un- 
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The Mono 
weighing position. A 
simple shift of hand 
lever to the left dumps 


Unit in 


which are im 
mediately handled by 
high-speed motor 
pump. 


contents, 


driven 


Nes 
WE call it 

Unit b 
it d th A 
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little fl r sp. 
cleaning th jul 
Sn p 


PURITY Standard 
Weigh Can in position 


mall plants, over PURITY Recess 


1 . ing Vat Built to fit 
or int S i 1hin y tw trad Ol your plant—any dump 
ilk ’ ' cS; nle ¢ nerat ini ing position, 
Complete with high grade scale, pump and 


motor, and rigid frame. Write for handsome 
new bulletin with complete details. 


PURITY |, 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Oukes & ‘Burver, Inc., Sole Distributors 
CATTARAUGUS, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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These Are the Duties 
Of a Good Route Foreman 


EK SHOULD be a leader of men—not just a route 
runner, 
He should handle routes under his jurisdiction 


in a manner befitting this leadership. 


le should be alert and sales minded, 


He should be able to impart this idea of sale smanship 


to those in his Command. 


Ile must cooperate with his routemen, and he must 


also get the cooperation of these routemen 


He must know what is going on on his routes by 


having daily contact or brief meetings regularly. 


He must see to it that when routemen go on thei 
day off that they leave complete information for the per 
son who takes over the route. The foreman should do the 


same as the routeman is requested to do 


He should see that the card files for his routes are in 
thre proper order—that all the cards are for dealers who are 


now purchasing and in the proper calling order. 


Ile should keep track ol all new places and closures 
on his routes—briefly he should kee p track of all changes 
and should also see to it that the routemen also know 


what is going on. 


He should see to it that the routemen make out and 
turn in a start card for all new dealers and a stop card 


when any dealer discontinues purchasing. 


He should see to it that the routemen have and writ 
the correct names and addresses of customers and make 
correction. Or whenever there are 


the necessary report 


changes in management or ownership of our stops. 


He should instill the idea with his routemen that they 
should get daily orders whenever possible so as to eliminate 
returns and keep returns at the lowest possible figure. 
(Returns are a complete loss to us, because we make no 
hy products.) 

He should be able to show his routemen how to do 


a better job by doing a better job himself 


He should make every effort to Improve the calibre 
of those he supervises, show them how to be better sales 
men, better workmen, and take them out of the class of 


being just deliverv men. 


He should instill the spirit of seeking new customers, 
watching for new places to open, and making the proper 


contact. 
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By PETE CARNEY 


Pete Carney, veteran sales manager with 
Herlihy Brothers of Somerville, Mass., knows as 
much about milk and milk routes as the man that 
invented them. The other day someone said to 
him, “Pete, what are the duties of a good route 
foreman?” Straightway Mr. Carney sat down 
and wrote out his idea of what a route foreman 
must do. 


He should see that his routemen understand the value 
of making out a load sheet properly. lo do this, he must 


know how to do it himself. 


He should educate his routemen to make out daily 
invoices in a manner that the customers can understand 


not just written in a haphazard fashion 


He should see that all complaints are taken care of 
promptly. Never put off till tomorrow what can be taken 


care of today. Tomorrow never arrives 


He should check with his routemen on special deli 
cries and Sunday deliveries and get them to the lowest 
possible level. These deliveries are very expensive. Thes 


continue to grow unless there is continued checking 


He should instill the spirit of pride into his men that 


they should serve all dealers 100%—not 25% or 50%. Every 


effort should be made to eliminate split stops 


He should not only be courteous and friendly him 
self, but should make it a pomt to see that his routemen 
ire also courteous and friendly. It costs nothing to be 
courteous. Being friendly is the best asset of a salesman 
Phe routeman who makes friends of his customers is a 
real asset to our business. 

He should make every effort to improve the running 
of each and every route—show his men how they can im 
prove on their present methods of delivery by contacting 


the dealers and getting ideas that might prove helpful 


concluded by 
better than the 


Saving 


Summing this all up may be 
that no route is any foreman who 


responsible for it. 
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OHIO STATE MAKES FOUR SCHOLARSHIP SCALES CONTROL COSTS 


Dr. I. A. Gould, chairman of the Department of 
airy Technology, Ohio State University, announced the 
mers of four 1953 scholarships recently. One scholar 


pis given by the Ohio Dairy Boosters Association, one 


the Virginia Dare Extract Co., and two from the Robert 
Stoltz Dairy Technology Fund. 





Production-wise and cost-wise ... it makes good 
cost sense to have enough scales—and the right 
scales—throughout your plant today! 

Good weighing equipment helps em- 
ployees do a better job in guarding your 
costs — helps assure that receiving, 
























ith processing and shipping weights are 
as right. Your nearby Toledo office 
we will be glad to make recommen- 
dations — without obligation, 
to Learn how Printweigh can ae 
ite stop the losses that occur 
vn left to right: Donald C. Williams, George R. Baker, Edward J. through human errors. 
Haynes, Jr., Bert W. Taylor. Get in touch with your MILK SCALE 
in 2 ; pose : 
In 1945. the Robert B. Stoltz Dairy Technology Fund Toledo office—in the 
. » < > 
is established at the Ohio State University by an anony phone book in 200 
ms donor: the income from which was to be used to Cites. Or write for 
bulletin 2020, a 
wide scholarships to outstanding students in the De : 
Mit ' catalog of modern 
utment of Dairy Pechnology. This vear, two outstand Toledos. Toledo 
. Te . . : ‘ee MOTOR TRUCK 
g students were awarded scholarships. Scale Company, men 
vialune One recipient is Bert W. Taylor of Columbus, Ohio. Toledo 1, Ohio. ‘ 
miuist \fter coming out of the Navy in 1945 as a Lieutenant 
, : PORTABLE 
> served as a co-pilot for Trans-World Airlines until 1949 seas 
dail hen he enrolled in Dairy Technology. 
ind The other recipient 1s George R. Baker of Plain City, ¥f e 
Ohio, He is an officer in the Student Branch of the noor | by Be 
— \merican Dairy Science Association and is one of its most SCALE rain 5s 
1 tive members. In his last quarter he had a straight “A es | 
tKcT) ° ° a ig - 
erage While carrying a full academic load. He has ae SS 
monstrated an unusually fine cooperative spirit, a great ; vi 
eliy thusiam for. and interest in, the Dairy Industry. BENCH SCALE ne 7 SERVICE 
west Phe Ohio Dairy Booster’s Association established a § @ wor. 
Chey md in 1947 at The Ohio State University; the income : 
° ‘ 
in which IS to be used for a S¢ holarship to be awarded ra 
that in Outstanding student majoring in the Department of re. ie 
. a ee TRACK SCALE 
very airy Technology. The recipient this year is Edward J a i" 
laynes, Jr. of Dayton, Ohio. 
. SPEEDWEIGH 
v= The Virginia Dare Award, provided by the Virginia (| OVER-UNDER 
smd are Extract Company, is awarded to that student who ip SCALE 
oe is demonstrated exceptional abilities in the field of ice Pan oe 
— eam. The recipient of this award was Donald C. W illiams ( ~ — 
cc 9 Akron, Ohio He has been associated with the Belle Ra? 4 
le Dairy, Barberton, Ohio in the ice cream department 
r three years and will return there following graduation. 
ning 
* COMING EVENTS 
ting 
Purdue Industrial Waste Conference— Annual Convention 
lav 4-6 at the Purdue lemortial Union, Purdue Uni 
ving ersity, Lafayette, Ime 
New York Brown Swiss Breeders’ Association South 
astern New York Stiite Canton Show lay lo at 
Windham HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
lew May, 1953 77 
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Sanitary Lines 
must be 
dependable 


vg PERMANENTLY” 
O G0 fe 


Your fittings 

for permanent pipelines 

must be sanitary —always. That 

means there can be no concession in perfect fabrication 
and in extremely close, high precision machining. 





Your selection of your fittings must be based on 
confidence that the manufacturer knows every sanitary 
problem and can meet them completely, not only in 
design but in elimination of variables in daily produc- 
tion. That comes only from experience. 

A-P-C are the originators of fabricated stainless steel 
sanitary fittings. And A-P-C 
turing 


are pioneers in manufac- 
exclusively in stainless steel — other sanitary 
equipment for dairy, ice cream and food processors. 
That is excellent evidence that you may depend upon 
A-P-C Permanent Pipeline Fittings as being a depend- 
able — permanently. 
ai > 








% 
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SANITARY VALVES? 


Have you tried i. 
«! , 
the new A-P-C wal = 
Lightweight? ! \y 
~ ¥> 


It weighs about half as 
much as conventional valves 
— yet in appearance it’s like a twin brother. On C-I-P 
Pipelines it requires only a light, low cost hanger 
bracket. And it’s a boon to management, too, because 
heavy valves are much more likely to be dropped and 
damaged when handled. 


Write today for a complete description. 


ALLOY PRODUCTS CORP. 


Craftsmen in Stainless Steel 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





62nd Cor tiv 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
May 17-21 at the Shoreham Hotel, Washingto: 


Handling Exposition May 1 2? 
Philadelphia 


National Conference on Interstate Milk Shipments 
9-10 at the Statler Hotel, St. louis, \lo 


Annual Meeting, 


National Materials 
Convention Hall, 


American Dairy Science Association 
21-24 at the University of Wisconsin, Madis« 


Thirteenth International Dairy Congress —] urn: 
The Hague, Netherlands. G. H 
retary, The Hague, Netherlands 


Hlibma, Gene \ 


National Dairy Council—-Summer Conierence, J 


at Kansas City, Mo 


Florida Dairy Industry Association—Annual Conventio 
June 24-26 at the Hotel Casablanca, Miami Bea 


Annual Summer Confere 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


National Dairy Council 
20-July 1 at the EKdgewater 

National Automatic Merchandising Association 
Convention, August 23-26 at the Conrad Hilton H 
Chicago. 


Florida Dairy Industry Association —|airy Plant Oy 
Conference co-sponsored by University | 
October 1-3. Contact I. L. Fouts, Department of Dair 


Science, Gainesville, Fla 





SHORT COURSES 


Milk Industry Foundation—1625 I:ye St., N. W., 


ington 6, 1D). ¢ 


Sales Training Institutes—May 4-15; September 14-2 
October 5-16; November 9-20: November 30-Dec: 
‘4. 

Cornell University Contact Prof. Leigh Il. Hard 


erts Tlall, Ithaca 
Dairy Industry Course -1 year course beginni 


week of September Includes elementary dairy 


try, dairy plant equipment, bacteriology, mill 
tion and processing, marketing and business 
ment, ete. Registration closes June | 


University of Miami--Contact J. \rthur lewis, Food Te 
nology Department, Coral Gables, Fla 
Dairy Processing Course —I*all starting date it 


HE POINTED THE WAY 


Continued from Page 74 


the same time adapting his operations to the technologica 
control of the laboratories and the management policy o! 
Walker-Gordon. 
proved its worth.” 
The 


Mr. Jeffers brought to the dairy industry was the roto 


Time has tested this development and 


most spectacular of all the innovations that 


lactor. Although its application in the practical business 
of producing milk has been limited, it demonstrates the 
broad sweep of Mr. Jeffers’ thinking. There is something 
of the American flair for doing the impossible about th 
machine, something that makes one think of Joe Magara 
and Paul Bunvan and John Henryv—all of the other legendary 
American folklore. 


Many well deserved awards have come to Mi 


heroes of 
Jetlers 
In addition to the citation at the National Dairy Catth 
Congress and his recent election to the Dairy Indust: 
Hall of Fame, he has received recognition from local, state 
and national sources. In June 1927 he received an honot 
arv degree from Rutgers University. In 1934 he was 
awarded the Medal ot the New York Farmers. In 1933 
a citation by the New Jersey Stat 

The Philadelphia Society for Promoting 


he was given Boar 


of Agriculture. 


American Milk Review 
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giculture, an organization founded by Benjamin Frank- 

and promoted by George Washington, honored him in 
35. He was given a scroll by the Governor of New 
vey at the Worlds Fair in 1939. In 1951 he was 
nored Ios the milk dealers of New Jersey when he was 
sen as the recipient of the annual New Jersey Milk 
undation Award. 

Despite these awards, he remains the “Squire of 
insboro.” The immaculate barns and the broad fields 
the Walker-Gordon farm greet him every morning as 
tapers off a lifetime of strenuous participation in the 
ry industry. Perhaps the awards have not bothered 
m very much, because he knows that his finest reward 
in the great, endless stream of milk that rolls from a 
llion farms over a thousand highways safe and whole 


me because he pointed the way. 


* 
RULING REINSTATES DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, 
100 Park Avenue, New York City, has been rein 
ited to receive payments from the New York milk pool's 
roducer-settlement fund by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market 
\dministrator of the New York metropolitan milk market 


g area. 


Dr. Blanford suspended payments to the association 
September, 1952, after it had made a written contract 
th H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. of Boston, for the sale of 
e entire output of milk received at its plants in Rutland 
d Brandon, Vermont for use in the Boston and othe 
w England markets Fhe Administrator held that. in 
ing so, the League had, among other things, caused 

milk involved to be unavailable for use in fluid milk 
Class I-A) in the New York marketing area during times 


{ short supply ; 


The League filed a request for a hearing on the sus 
nsion on October 23, 1952, and thereafter filed a 
tion, together with a supporting affidavit, requesting 
ita ruling be made without further hearing cancelling 


( suspension and restoring the payments. 


\ ruling terminating the Administrator's suspension 
il restoring the payments was issued in Washington 
Monday, March 23, by Thomas J. Flavin, Judicial 
Officer for the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Flavin said his ruling “does not mean that the Market 


\dministrator erred in issuing the notice of suspension.” 


“While we conclude that the cooperative should not 
w be disqualified from payments in the light of the 
tuation presented, we are expressing no Opinion and 
aking no ruling with respect to what the answer should 
at some future time if a shortage in the New York 
101 should develop and the plants remain under lease to 


Hood,” Mr. Flavin. said. 


Dr. Blanford also suspended the two affected plants as 
serve pool plants and they subsequently were cancelled 


uutomatically when the League did not appeal. 


Payments from the New York pool are made to co 
perative associations of dairy farmers after they have 
jualified for them under terms specified by the federal 
nd state marketing orders for the New York area. The 
payments are made for services performed by the asso 
lations for all milk producers in the New York milkshed 
nd for the marketing area 


May, 1953 





This woman is one of thousands in your 
area who doesn’t drink milk —but she 
should —and you can sell her 


with General Mills new 


Vitamin-Mineral Milk 
Promotions! 





Fortify your milk with General Mills 

Danda Concentrates — advertise your milk with General 
Mills promotions on 

Vitamin-Mineral *Skim Milk or 

Vitamin-Mineral 2; Butterfat Milk 
These promotions will reach and convince people you 
never have been able to sell--get your sales message 
across by newspaper, poster, folder, bottle collar, radio, 
publicity, doctor letter or any combination of these that 
fits your needs. See for yourself—without obligation! 


*This promotion adaptable to Non-Fat and Low-Fat 


Complete Sampler Kit F RE! 
JUST OUT! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





‘ * 
General Mills, Ine. 
Special Commodities Division 
Department C, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my advertising campaign on: 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City Zone State 
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Based on the experience 

of more than 9600 indus- 

trial plants, improved 
DAMP-TEX proves less ex- 
pensive in actual usage. 7 
Shutdowns to dry out wet walls 
and equipment are reduced or 
eliminated. Greater coverage, su- 
perior hiding qualities and resist- 
steam, 2% 
caustic, corrosive acids, gases and 


ance to moisture, 
other industrial conditions, assures 
longer life. DAMP-TEX adheres to 
any paintable interior wet or dry 
surface—dries to a beautiful por- 
celain-like finish. Will not taint 
foods. 
Write for descriptive 
folder E 





STAINLESS STEEL COATING 


For equipment and metal surfaces sub- 
jected to extreme acid and alkali condi- 
tions. Brush or spray costs less than 4c 


sq. ft 


Write for information 


Folder E 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. «+ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Dist. of Damp-Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
GENERAL OFFICE: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
o sold in Canada: Creamery Package Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd 


Als 


267 King St. W., 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co 





Windsor, Canada 


STARK COUNTY PR PROGRAM HAS NEW Twisy 


Something new in dairy industry newspaper adve; 
tisements is making its appearance in Stark County, Obj 


a market with one of the nation’s most aggressive cdajy 
products public relations programs 

Ihe Stark County public relations and adv tising 
committee is currently running a series of adverti ements 
which feature Stark County manufacturers of worl Wid 
renown and stressing the inspections they make the 
products to assure customers of high quality. Then the 








Ingpection 
IS 





Important 
— to Bearings or Milk... 





A 
A 


Ce d 














advertisements go on to compare factory ‘final Inspections 


with the rigid inspections the dairy industry meets. in 


order to prov ide dairy prod ts of the highest qu lit 


Harold RK. Jones of the Harold R 
\kron, Ohio, public relations firm which directs the pro 


Jones ( Oy) iy 


gram, had this to say of the series of advertisements 


“Stark ¢ ounty is heavily industrialized. It is the | 


of more than a score of factories whose products are knows 
and respected from one end of the world to the othe 


Phousands of factory workers use our milk and. dair 


products They know the value of 


rigid inspect 
their jobs. By associating their own inspections with ours 


we felt our own story would be much more believabk 


and better understood.’ 


‘ , 
Among the nationally known companies whose prod 


ucts have been featured inn thee idvertisements 


Massillon init 


series of 


running in the daily papers of Canton 


American Milk Review 
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Alliance are such firms as Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Republic Steel, Reliance Division of the Eaton Manufactun 
ng Company, Hoover Cleaners, Harrison Paints and Mor 


gan Engineering Company 


[wo pictures are used in each advertisement—one 
showing “final inspection” in the factory and one showing 
, step in dairy products inspection. All advertisements are 
nan under the signature of the Stark County Milk Pro 
lucers Association and_ list dealers who purchase their 


supply from the Association. 


The advertisements rank high in readership because 
{the newsy touch of the photo featuring a locally manu 
factured, nationally known product. The dairy industry 
gains the goodwill of the hundreds and thousands of 
proud employees of the industries which are featured. 
Throughout the entire series, too, is the thought that th 
dairy industry, like all other leading local industries, is 


in important part of the community's economic life. 


Here, summed up, are the four big advantages which 
the Stark County Public Relations committee sees in this 


new series of advertisements: 


1—They build goodwill among a large and important 
group of people the management and employees of local 
factories; 

2—They establish the dairy industry as an important 


part of the community ; 
3—They direct attention to milk and dairy products 
na new and novel Way that makes Cas\ and HNpPressive 
reading; 
t—They 


quality-minded. 


“sell” the thought that the dairy industry is 


The Stark County public relations program, now in 
its fourth year, has been partly responsible for a great 
increase in per capita consumption of milk and in over-all 
market sales. Dealers, farmers, and the unton employees 
each contribute to the cost of the program. Newspapers 
we heavily used, as well as radio, billboards, bus cards, 
exhibits and general publicity. The committee includes 


representatives of each of the contributing groups 
* 


MILK ADVERTISING PLAN LAUNCHED 
BY RICHARDS 


Advancing a new counselling, advertising and met 
chandising service for the nation’s milk distributors, Owen 
M. Richards, dairy industry leader who spearheaded the 
Dairy 


nounced here the formation of a new 


development of the American Association, an 


dairy industry 
promotion service organization to be known as Owen 
Richards Associates. 


the LaSalle-Wacker 
offices to be opened in New York and San Francisco later. 


The firm’s headquarters will be in 


Building in’ Chicago, with branch 


In commenting on the functions of the new organ 
ization, Richards advised that the advertising and met 
chandising will be focused on the products of milk dis 
tributors with the thought of coordinating the industry's 
national promotion activities for greater sales effectiveness 
at the market level. The plan is designated as the “Milk 
Promotion-of-the-Month” and is to be made available to 


distributors on an exclusive market franchise basis. 


Phe initial promotion is scheduled to get underway 


May, 1953 









For Economical, Modern Equipment 
LOQK TO (™*) 
on 


MANUAL MILK SEDIMENT TESTER 
MODEL B-T 


Patented 





Sturdy tubular rod 


Flex-free, 


affords lighter weight push-pull stroke provides 


easier Operation Positive quarter-turn head and butterfat 
resistant neoprene plunger assures trouble-free testing Acces 
Comes equipped with L/W Tru-Hold Dis 


sories option il 
Retainer. 


(by) MoveL J LABORATORY 
SEDIMENT TESTER 


Water aspirator fits screw-type faucet, provides 
quick method of testing Snap turn of funnel 
unit permits fast insertion, fast removal of card 
mounted disc Can be installed for either 


right- or left-hand operation 


Special roll 
filter assembly optional 


' 
I} 
tw) SUPERIOR , i 


CREAM SEDIMENT TESTER 


Equipped with strong, wafer-thin, easily cleaned 
Lintine 
f 
Handk 
shaped to permit hanging into standard milk can or 
any receptacle. 


stamped screen . . Effective area 1”, uses 1 


or Nainsook disc, with rubber pressure bulb 





“OFF-THE-BOTTOM” CREAM SEDIMENT TESTER 


(Ga) monet F = 


Sampling of 1 pint water, 1 pint cream is foolproof 
Eliminates waste or contamination of cream Provides 
Available in brass, chrome 


Comes equipped with L/W Tru-Hold Disc 


accurate receiving room tests 

plate d 

Retainer. 
me 


_of- MODEL D 


ary i FULLY 


TESTER 


Dependable, automatic cut-off valve assures 


16 oz. every time Rust-proof white enamel 


cover . Push button control on handles plus 
(Patented) 
easy-to-read vacuum and pressure gauges min 


= 


imize fatigue and assure accuracy 


MODEL E AIR-VAC 
MILK SEDIMENT TESTER 


Features light weight, push button control, and 
accurate Operation - Operates trom your own 
compressor (40 Ibs. minimum capacity) Regu 
lator maintains constant pressure for uniform 
{css Air filter prevents condensation, rust, or 
foreign matter from contaminating milk or re 
stricting normal operation Equipped with 20 ft 
of dairy hose 


DISCS—Guaranteed to retain 114” size and proper 
density under high pressure and high temperature 


solutions Milk discs, 200 to box Cream discs 
500 to box 


CARDS—HPleven separate cards, made of firm 
white paper stock with clear ce Hophane window, 


to mect your specific needs Disc stays locked 
in card 
10 cA. DIPPERS- Weigh only 2 07 


Made of 


stainless steel Available in 24” or 46” handle 


lengths 


For complete information on any L/W equipment, write to 
LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION 
1266 Shelby Street, Indianapolis 3, Indiana 
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Fort Wayne Can Filler 


AIR 
OPERATED 





OF FILLING 





APPROVED k 
METHOD 


CLEAN 
FAST 
FILLING 


~. 


™Y Pal oil 


ct 


FILLS 5, 8 AND 10 GALLON CANS WITH 612” 
OR 7%" NECKS 


UNILEVEL DRIP PROOF VALVE — FILLS ALL CANS 
TO THE SAME LEVEL 


STAINLESS STEEL FLOAT INLET VALVE — DIS- 
CHARGES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TANK TO 
PREVENT FOAMING 


SIMPLE — RUGGED — EASY TO CLEAN AND 
OPERATE 


Manufactured By 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 
Winter Street and Wabash Railroad 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
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during June Dairy Month with the sales theme our 
Milk Man.” This will be followed with a buttermilk sales 
drive in July and a cottage cheese promotion in August 
Other events for the year will include “Cream in You 


Coffee,” “Milk ‘Ww 


Donuts” and “Eggnog for Christm 


is 


Cheer.” 

The scope ol the services offered. according { thy 
firm’s announcement, covers newspaper, radio, TV ane 
outdoor advertising,’ food page releases, store display 
material and sales bulletins. In addition, merchai in 


counsel will be made available to franchise hold 


their specific sales and marketing problems. 


ADA HONORS 15 ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
SERVICE TO DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The dairy industry honored 15 organizations with a 
beautiful, gleaming, clanking “Cow Bell” symbolizin thi 
American Dairy Association Distinguished Service Award 
for distinctive food service, March 23. 


The “Cow Bells” were awarded at the Association’s 
annual Awards Banquet in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
held in conjunction with the organization’s 14th annual 
meeting. The presentations were made by Lester J. Will 


general manager of the Association 


Award winners were: Better Homes & Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall's, and Super Market Merchandising 
magazines; the Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribun 
Denver Post, Milwaukee Journal, and Salt Lake City 
Deseret News newspapers; the General Foods, Inc., Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., National Biscuit Company, and Pillsbury 
Mills food organizations: the Philco ¢ orporation, appliance 
manufacturers; and Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson and associates 
at Michigan State College. 


The “Cow Bells” would have made any bossy happy 
for they were six inches high, of shining bright copper 
gayly tied with a big red ribbon. Attached to each bell 
was a medalion inscribed: “Distinguished Service Award 
Distinctive Food Service.” The bells were engraved with 


the name of the Association and the date. 


The Awards Banquet climaxed the first day of the 
two-day ADA meeting in Chicago. Earlier in the day 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft) Benson delivered 
major address which was broadcast over the Ameri 
Broadcasting Company. Secretary Benson's speech vas 
the highlight of the afternoon dairy industry rally attended 
by nearly 1,000 dairy leaders from all parts of the nation 
An outline of the American Dairy Association’s program 


for the coming vear also was presente d at the rally 


Following is a description of the awards and th 


dates of any previous ADA awards 


MAGAZINES 


Better Homes & Gardens . . . for outstanding monthly recipe sugges- 
tions incorporating generous recommendations of dairy foods 
1951, 1952. 

Good Housekeeping . . . for the excellent presentation of the “Cook 
Book Section’ with new recipes using milk, cheese, butter, ice 
cream, and evaporated milk—1950, 1951, 1952. 

McCall's Magazine . . . for “Make Your Own Ice Cream Sundae 
with color cover page and other great features for dairy 
products—1952. 

Super Market Merchandising . . . for continuous cooperation in pro- 
moting dairy foods with related foods in retail merchandising 
events throughout the year—1950, 1951, 1952. 


American Milk Review 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Chicago Daily News . . . for timely writing of food news featuring 
new ideas for incorporating dairy products in the daily menu, 
edited by Miss Isabel DuBois—1952. 

Chicago Tribune . . . for brilliant planning and execution of color 
food features by Mary Meade (Mrs. Ruth Ellen Church)—1948, 
1949, 1950, 1951. 

Denver Post . . . for excellent cooperation in presenting new uses 
for dairy foods in recipes and menus, edited by Miss Helen 
Messenger—1951, 1952. 

Milwaukee Journal . . . for excellence of food pages, especially full 
color food page features, showing uses of dairy foods, edited 
by Miss Clarice Rowlands—1951, 1952. 

Salt Lake City Deseret News . . . for helping to promote more wide- 
spread use of dairy foods and better living through food 
page news, edited by Mrs. Winnifred C. Jardine—1952. 


FOOD ORGANIZATIONS 
General Foods, Inc. . . . for excellent cooperation through national 
advertising and merchandising of Parfait Pie—1951, 1952. 
General Mills, Inc. . . . for consistent and colorful Bisquick promotions 
of shortcake with cream and butter—1948, 1952. 
National Biscuit Company for consistent national advertising 
and merchandising of dairy foods with Nabisco products— 


1948, 1950, 1951, 1952. 

Pillsbury Mills . . . for Parfait Pie, the outstanding food recipe of 
1952, incorporating a great new use for ice cream—1948, 
1949, 1950, 1951, 1952. 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
Philco Corporation for outstanding contribution in providing 
facilities for proper storage and preservation of dairy foods 
through the Philco Dairy Bar and Philco Cheese Keeper. 


DAIRY SCIENCE 
Dr. Margaret A. Ohison and Associates, Michigan State College . . . 
for outstanding research on proper foods and their prescribed 
amounts to be included in dairy food intake for weight reduc- 
tion diets. 


a 
BORDEN’S SALES UP IN FIRST QUARTER 


Dollar and volume sales of the Borden Company for 





the first quarter were ahead of those for the same 1952 
period, according to Theodore G. Montague, president. 
Profits also improved due to better margins on many 
products. 

some of the worst margin squeezes were relic ved by 
OPS before price controls expired, Mr. Montague noted. 
There was no material change in price levels as a result 
t removing controls: in fact, prices of some products 
including evaporated milk und che ese, have declined 

Although pointing that first quarter figures are not a 

reliable index of the full vear’s results. Mr. Montague 
leclared that Borden’s outlook is favorabl He added 
that he is optimistic about the food industry’s future over 
the next several vears 


“THIS ONE GIVES VERY LITTLE MILK” 


May, 1953 
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For faster milk cooling 


without agitation 


| “ICY KOLD''—in capacities from 
100 to 600 gallons inclusive. 





Use a Tl” Rees te 


OY AOL? Farm Tanks 


| | | \\ 
Put “ICY KOLD” Farm Tanks in your producers’ 
milk houses and you get the kind of high quality 
milk you want—at less cost. Here’s why: 








Higher Quality Milk: “ICY KOLD” cools milk in less than 
5 seconds—holds it at low temperature until picked up. 


Milk Measured and Sampled on the Farm: no com- 
plaints about shrinkage, high bacteria counts, low butterfat. 


Easy to Clean: All “ICY KOLD” surfaces are stainless, visible, 
easy to reach. 


Less Work: No cans to lift, haul, store, dump, wash, maintain. 


Save Plant Expense: No receiving room to operate. No raw 
milk to cool at your plant. 


Save Farm Installation Expense: “ICY KOLD” is a 
complete package unit with only one electrical connection 


to make. 


Double Refrigeration — 
NO AGITATION: ilk flows 


in thin film over (1) ice bank built 
by semi-hermetically sealed com- 
pressor. Milk cools to 40°F. in 5 
seconds—completely above tank 
level—and without agitation. Com- 
pressor also furnishes refrigeration 
for (2) direct expansion coils on 
tank bottom for holding milk at 
low temperature, without agitation. 








Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative 
to show you how “ICY KOLD” Farm Tanks 


pay off ... even for small producers. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill 
Equipment and Supplies for Industrial and Food Processing 


Fact ree WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICE 
or RIBUTORS AT TOUR SERVICE IN 56 cities 
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SERVICE CAP 


Paperlynen Caps are ADJUSTABLE to 


any headsize. Insure perfect fit. Light 





PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 West Goodale St., Dept. E-5, Columbus, Ohio 


Firm Name 
Address 
City State 


Signature 
of Manager 





Name of Paper Jobber most frequently patronized 


and comfortable. More ECONOMICAL. Reduce your 
present Cap expense by 50%. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known companies. Just mail coupon below with man- 
ager’s signature and we will send you absolutely FREE, 


a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap. 


Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Cap 











ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsworth TRUCK 





@ Stainless = steel 
runners reduce 


case friction. 


decompose 


insulation. 






pounds of ice 
30 hours in a 96 


ntains a 44 
@ Padlock holes 
in latches. 


@ Holds 2 ice 


trays plus 3 
p Boxes Made to Order. 
quart cases 








@ Completely of the ‘‘most-wanted”’ features 
sealed. box features lifetime, all alu 
Mol type construction . . . riveted 

oisture strength. Nickel plated screws 


outside heat. 
Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator 
for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. 

Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 

of Milk Delivery Trucks . 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all 
This quality 
1um, airplane 


for super 


and stainless 
cannot steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives you 
maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty 
temperature for 
Best of all, the 


is designed 


. Special 





and 1 pint 











tray. 


@ Moderately 
priced. 











CLIFTON HEIGHTS © 


JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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There are still problems to be solved. The Govern 
fent’s purchases of surplus dairy products and _ its hug 
stocks of cheese, dry skim milk and butter will probabh 


increase, as 1953 bids fair to become a record 4 


il tor 


milk production. 

The situation is easy to criticize, but difficult to solv 
The processing industry is employing promotion, merchan 
dising and salesmanship to help move the surplus, but 
these efforts barely dent the surface. While the national 
diet could be greatly improved by a higher consumption 
of dairy foods, processors cannot reverse a long-term 
dietary trend which continues away from fats. Unless 
farmers or adverse weather cut back production or the 
Government revises its price-supporting philosophy, the 
situation is bound to continue. 


Stockholders approved an amendment to the com 
pany’s certificate of incorporation, adopting a proposal 
to state more specifically the type of business carried on 
by the company and provide for further diversification 
within the framework of its present business. However, 
Mr. Montague noted that there are no specific plans to 
broaden operations at the present time. 


& 
RECORD CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY FOODS 


Americans consumed about 455 pounds of dairy 


foods per person during 1952. 


In terms of individual dairy food products, the per 
person consumption of whole milk and cream was up 
18% over prewar years, the purchase of cheese hit an all 
time high, ice cream held its own, and dry milk set a 


new record. 


Butter and evaporated and condensed milk wer 
down slightly in per person consumption from the pre 
vious year. 


These facts were revealed this week in the 1953 
issue of “How Americans Use Their Dairy Foods,” a 
special report issued annually by the National Dairy 
Council. 

The actual average per person consumption of cheese 
was 7.7 lbs., a rate of consumption 40% above prewar 
and more than 70% above twenty years ago. Twenty-five 
vears ago little more than 5% of the nation’s milk supply 
was used in the production of cheese. In recent vears 


cheese has used 10% of the total. 


Ice cream consumption has stood at 14 quarts per 
person for the past three years, an amount 75% above 


prewar consumption. Present consumption of ice cream 


is more than twice the amount consumed per person i 
1920, a fact attributed to an increasing awareness on the 
part of consumers that ice cream is a food in itself, not 
just a luxury. 

Per person domestic consumption of dry whole milk 
and non-fat dry milk solids has increased spectacularly 


to a combined total of almost 5 Ibs. 


What did dairy foods, including butter, contribute 
to the nutritional value of the entire U. S. food suppl 
during 1952? 

Americans gained about 16% of their energy from 


dairy foods. 


Milk and milk products also contributed to the total 
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food supply: (1) more than one-fourth of the protein; 
9) three-fourths of all the calcium; (3) almost half the 
riboflavin; (4) one-fourth the fat; and (5) over 18% of the 
vitamin A. 

rhe following table tells the full story of the known 
nutritional contribution of dairy foods. 


CONTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, INCLUDING BUTTER, TO THE 
TOTAL NUTRIENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOOD SUPPLY, 1952 (') 


Nutrients Per Cent 
Food Energy 16.6 
Protein 26.0 
Fat 24.7 
Carbohydrate 8.1 
Calcium 76.2 
lron 3.6 
Vitamin A Value 18.5 
Thiamine 11.4 
Riboflavin 48.3 
Niacin 4.2 
Ascorbic Acid 5.9 


Pricewise, dairy foods piled up a favorable record 
during 1952. While the all foods price index rose to 232, 
the index for whole milk home delivered, for example, 


advanced to only 198. 
o 
10 STEPS TO BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 42) 
g 


we have an understanding of ourselves from the other side 
of the fence, we will find adjustment of differences a much 


easier matter. 


h) A person convinced against his will is still un 


convinced. The speediest way to secure a_ satisfactory 


solution to anyone’s complaint is to try to get them to 
themselves. 


convince Using high pressure arguments 


merely convinces a person at that particular moment. 
When our “spell” has worn off, the complaint or grievance 
greater magnitude and will be 


difficult to settle. 


becomes of even more 


(i) “Be careful of establishing a precedent in arriving 
at a solution,” is advice often heard. It is one of the 
reasons for the first suggestion that a period of time be 
allowed to elapse before presenting one’s solution. It is 
wise to settle any grievance if we can, but not when this 


will create a precedent that may be harmful in the future. 


(j) A sense of humor is always important in handling 
any complaint or grievance. The average emplovee pre 
sents his complaint with a chip on his shoulders and a 
mind. We 
before a reasonable solution can be worked out. 
will do it better than the use of 
coupled with understanding. 


have to change this 
Nothing 


belligerent frame of 


a good sense of humor 


There is always something different about every com 
plaint or grievance; the foregoing solutions are designed 
to handle the basic background to all complaints but each 
needs additional treatment of its own. 


Every problem needs individual analysis and treat 
ment for solution, but basing such individual treatment 
on the procedures outlined above will make even the most 


difficult problem an easier one to handle. 


Difficult 


unong employees; even the best firm will have them. 


times create complaints and grievances 
Making the solution to each problem the simplest and 
most straightforward one has always been the wisest pro 


cedure to follow. 
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the CAGE for 


| REFRIGERATION 


the Got! 


Whenever milk is under refrigeration, United Cases save money. 
Open wire construction permits rapid cooling with better tem- 
perature control. For dairies turning to refrigeration from plant 
to consumer, impressive savings can be made. 


COOLING TIME CUT 


Savings begin in the cooling room where 10% to 20% can be 
cut from cooling time. Milk held over night in open wire 
cases averages 2°to G°cooler by morning as compared to solid 
sided cases. Why spend up to 1/4, of your time cooling the case 
instead of the milk. 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


Carry these savings to your refrigerated trucks. The milk and 
case start out cooler and reduce the load on your truck system. 
United Cases are delivering milk at the required temperature in 
refrigerated trucks as far as 200 miles from the bottling point. 
These companies capitalize on refrigerated delivery by using the 
case that’s built for the job. 


GET THESE ADVANTAGES 


Lower refrigeration costs, low initial case cost, fewer replace- 
ments (as low as 10% per year), better sanitation. 





, UTED stett ano wine co. 


137 FONDA AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HASKELL NAMED BY BORDEN’S 
Appointment of E. C. 


assistant Eastern Division manager of 
the Borden Food Products Company 
has been announced by John B, Hunt 
Haskell 
whose headquarters will be at Syra 
cuse, N. Y., succeeds Avery H. Terk 


who retired after 42 years’ service with 


production manager. Mr. 


the Borden Company. 


Mr. Haskell joined Borden’s in 1931 
as a clerk at Arcade, N. Y. 
later transferred to Union City, Pa. 
and in 1915 came to the New York 
office. In May, 1950, he was appointed 
assistant superintendent at Fort Scott 
Kan. His most recent post was that 
of superintendent at Albany, Ore., to 


which he was named in August, 1951. 


Mr. Terk joined the Merrell-Soule 
Company, a pioneer firm in the pow 
dered milk field, as a creamery foreman 
in 1911. After several years at At 
cade, N.Y. 
was appointed division superintendent 
of Canadian Milk Products, Ltd., a 
Merrell-Soule subsidiary. When Boi 
den’s acquired Merrell-Soule in 1925 


and Union City, Pa., he 


Mr. Terk remained as assistant division 
manager of the Borden Company, Ltd 


as well as of the Eastern Division 


Haskell as 


He was 





GREENLAW GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER AT SHARPLES 


G. J. Keady, president of The Shar 
ples Corporation of Philadelphia, an 
nounced the appointment of Allen R. 
Greenlaw to the post of general sales 


manager as of March Ist. 


Greenlaw, a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been con 
nected for a number of years with The 
Sharples Corporation in the New York 
Houston, and Philadelphia offices of 


the company. 





THE DAIRYMAN'S CARTON 


“CRUSH-PROOF” 


NO GLUE 


Write for samples. 


i GAIR 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK,N. Y. 






by? ft 


Use the famous crush-proof, no glue, Egg-Sofety’’ carton, 
made with double-duty fins that provide all-around outside 
protection. Double strength and double disploy value. 


EGG-SAFETY 
CARTON 
DIVISION 








LEONHARD NEW PRESIDENT OF 
PATERSON PARCHMENT 


E. R Leonhard has been elk ted 
President of the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company of Bristol, Pennsy] 


vania. Following his graduation from 
Dartmouth College, he was first em 
ployed in the Accounting Department 
of this company in 1920. In 1922, he 
was made Traffic Manager, and in 
1925, he joined the Sales Department 
In 1935, he was named Assistant Di 
rector of Sales. From 1938 until his 


election as President on April 1, 1953 
he was vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

* 


GORHAM JOINS BASCA 


JI. C. (Jim) Gorham, well-known 
throughout the Midwest in the food 
processing and dairy industries, has 
joined the sales staff of the Basca 
Manufacturing Company, Division of 
Huyler’s, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Gorham’s territory compris 
Knox, Gibson. Vanderburgh and Posey 
counties in Indiana, Illinois with the 
exception of Lake and Cook counties 
Des Moines and Lee counties in Iowa 


and Eastern Missouri. 


* FOR ACCENTUATING 


NATURAL BUTTER FAT 
FLAVOR AND AROMA 


IN BUTTER, SOUR 
CREAM, BUTTER MILK, 
ICE CREAM MIX AND 
OTHER’ DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS. 


CHANDLER LABORATORIES "° 


EIGHTH STREET AND CHELTEN AVENUE 
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PECK, KULLMAN IN TOP SPOTS 
































Pacific Coast sales when he was trans 























AT BOWMAN ferred to the firm’s general offices in 
ted Chicago in 1948. He was appointed 
nent Bowman Dairy Company s Board diccctes of machinesy cole in 1008 

i , ecting 96 
sv] i Directors, at a meeting March 26 andl ts the post of director of sales in 
from elected Dr. D. B. Peck, company pres 1952. 
em ident, to the ney casa post “ Brazee is Chairman of the Execu 
nent Chairman “ Pe ats ae, © oe tive Committee of the National Asso 
2, he peat a Rages ae i ciation of Dairy Equipment Manufac 
tin RARE ES ew GE. turers, and is also active in the Dairy 
lent Mr. Kullman has been with Bow Industries Supply Association. 
t Di man since 1915, was elected to the o 
] 
| his Board of Directors in 1933, made a 
1O=9 : > a 
193 Vice-President in 1935 and has been TRUCK TOPICS - 
ol serving as Executive Vice-President Continued from Page 50) 
since 1952. During his employment set aside for the mechanics of this one 
Mr. Kullman worked his way up fleet. 
through the company ranks. He is a ; 
Phis tvpe of response was not spon 
nationally known figure in the dairy : 
taneous. The management had been 
1OW] industry, having served two terms as 
: providing instruction and help for all 
food President of the Milk Industry Foun 
: classes of mechanical help for som« 
; my con < es Sade ngs CREAMERY PACKAGE NAMES time and had proved the value of it 
S¢ ( e se as ; 
, ' wre ee en ae J. L. BRAZEE to the men, It did not provide any 
m ot i Director and Vice-President of thi L. B 
‘] James 4s razee was elected vice finan ial mecentive except advance 
wre? ti tc ms 
ranizauion prior to his death president in charge of sales of The ment in job rating which brought a 
ISES Dr. Peck became President of Bow Creamery Package Mfg. Company at higher pay rate 
osey man in 1935, after joining the com the meeting of the Board of Directors Some fleets have a good reason for 
» the pany in 1905. His father, Dr. C. E. held in March. farming out all maintenance work 
ities Peck, was one of the founders of the Brazee joined The Creamerv Pack Others farm out some parts of it 
ai company which was organized in age Mfg. Company in 1940, and was Think Jong and hard before you turn 
1S74 issistant sales manager supervising it all over to someone else 
= 
© 
— 
~— 
~«@ a & 
>> SELL NO MILK! 
You'll neve! hold pres¢ nt customers if your de live ry men drip, drip, 
drip their way into homes and stores with deliveries. And you won't land 
new accounts unless your men appeal WW cle an, Sanitary uniforms Elim 
inate messv ice and costly dry ice by putting DOLE Holdover Truck 
| Plates in your delivery units 
DOLE Truck Plates are clean and sanitary 
keep milk fresh and sweet as when it left your cool 
ing room . are easily installed in any insulated 
body and cost but pennies a dav to operate 
For complete information ask for Catalog B-10. 
¢ f, DOLE REFRIGERATING CO. 
COUD PLATES 5932 W. PULASKI RD., CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
err fg ere Uetwery 
103 Park Ave., New York 17 
In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited 
44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario 
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TURN DAIRY PROBLEMS INTO 
OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continued from Page 49) 
There is the challenge. 
There is the size of the 
market. 
If the dairy 


even a substantial proportion of the 


potential 


industry recaptures 
lost and potential market, it will turn 
the dairy marketing problems into op 
portunities for growth, progress and 
larger incomes. 

Too many people still think of milk 
primarily as baby food. Advertising 
and sales efforts need to be broadened 
to include all people. 

Look at the job that the citrus in 
dustry has done in expanding the use 
of juices. Consumption has been 
pushed up to levels never before con 
sidered. practical—and will go even 
higher. Also, take a look at the ex 
pansion of soft drinks and other bever 
ages. The dairy industry has a top 
product and yet is falling behind in 
the competition for the markets. 

The rapidly increasing number of 
older people offers al challenging atl 
ket for more milk and dairy products 
Everyone wants to live longer—and 
milk will help achie ve a longer and 


more zestful life. 


Milk continues to be 


food. It provides many different nutri 


an economical 


ents relatively cheaply and is an ex 
cellent source of caleium—in which 
Therefor 
“good buy” by nutrition 
standards, “Milk is by far the most 


economical 


our diets often rank low. 
it rates as a 
source of caleium— in 
diets, and provides good returns in 


many other nutrients, too.” 


Suitable substitutes have not been 
found for the proteins, minerals, and 
other nonfat nutrients that are in milk. 
Doctors and 


nutritionists prescribe 


This fact 
There 


is no real substitute for it at any price. 


milk and insist on its use. 


needs more persistent selling. 


Price of fluid milk, therefore, is not 
necessarily the 


the market. 


barrier to expanding 


Wide Regional Price Variations 

The great regional price variations 
show some of the dairying opportuni- 
ties which exist. 

On February 15, the average whole 
sale price of milk per hundredweight 
averaged $4.66 for 
The low was $3.50 


paid to farmers 
the United States. 
in Minnesota. 
aged $3.65, 


Wisconsin farmers aver 
lowa $3.95. 

These low price states are the heart 
ol the 


where the 


butter-production area. It is 
decline of Lutter strikes 
hard. In 1952 
produced in Minnesota, Iowa, Mis 


Nebraska, and the 


In these states 60 per cent 


_ one-half the butter was 


sourl, Kansas, 
Dakotas. 
of the 


farms was in the form of cream. 


sales of milk products from 


The serious adjustment that has 


fallen on these butter producing states 
as shown in a 23 per cent decline in 
milk cow numbers from 1941 to 
1952 compared to an I] per cent ck 

United States 


cline for the raises 


grave questions. 


O. V. Wells, head of the 


f Agricultural Economics, says, “This 


Bureau 


has been one of the most drastic shifts 
in dairy farming and _ illustrates the 
selective effect of the decreased de 
mand for butter.” High support prices 
have helped decrease the demand for 
butter, and lack of adequate supple 
mentary programs have caused farm 
ers to reduce dairy herds almost one 
fourth. 

In contrast to the areas of low 


priced milk, regions like the South are 


drastically short of fluid milk. Look 


at the price contrasts for February 15 
Per Cwt. Per Cwt 

Minnesota $3.50 Lovisiana $6.65 
Wisconsin 3.65 Texas 6.60 
lowa 3.95 Georgia 6.95 
Against Minnesota's $3.50 price 


there were 28 states with milk prices 


to farmers above $5.00. 


In eleven states the price of milk to 
farmers was above $6.00. 
After taking account of regional 


differences in butterfat content. thes: 

geographic differences still persist 
In the states with the highest priced 

milk, children are not receiving any 


thing like the milk they need. 
ups and older people should also be 


Crown 


using a lot more milk. 


No wonder milk trucks and_ tank 
cars roll out of butter-producing states 
into the South. 


Should more milk be 


butter producing areas into regions 


move d out 


needing fluid milk? Let’s explore such 
tackle the dairy 


programs for the future 


possibilities as we 
to turn prob 


lems into opportunities. 


Representatives of milk companies 
of the North and the South may need 
to sit down with transportation com 
panies and regulatory agencies to 
study the possibilities of moving mor 


milk from surplus to deficit areas 


Dairy farmers can shift more rapidly 
to fluid milk sales and 
terfat. 


away from but 
If butterfat cannot be sold at 
profitable prices without selling it to 
the government, let’s speed the chang 
to producing what consumers will buy. 

\s recently as 1939, whole milk mat 
ketings were only 52 per cent of the 


milk utilized in all forms of sale. 











We have a tried and tested method to 
build sales covering: driver contest, route 
literature, store advertising, vehicle and 
outdoor advertising. No secret formulas, 
just solid sales building. 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. 


1201 W. 6th St. ° Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Send us your 1953 
Buttermilk program 
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By 1951, just twelve later, 


wer 76 per cent of the milk sold by 


years 


farmers was sold in the form of whole 
milk. The shift to selling whole milk 


continues. 


The most profitable dairy outlets for 


the fluid milk markets. 


farmers are 


We should aggressively speed the 
shift to higher quality milk that can 
be sold into the most profitable mar 


kets. 


It will require some improved barns 
ind equipment, but even those stand- 
rds should be at 
Bankers ind 
stand ready to help finance building 


a practical level. 
other credit agencies 
improve ments because they know that 
loans to efficient farmers are quickly 
repaid out of the increased profits. 
There is need to speed up changes 
in dairy farm operations, such as milk- 
ing direct through pipe lines into cool- 
er tanks. 
lo the back-breaking work of han 


No longer is it necessary to 


dling milk in cans. Tank trucks are 
picking up milk from farms out of 
farm tanks. Milk flows direct from 


cow to tank, to truck—not once han 


lled or lifted. 


Premiums should go to the modern 


THE 
NEW 


YW THESE FEATURES 


Saves costly space. 
Provides maximum 
outgoing cans. 


visual 


+e 


All controls within easy reach. 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
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RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


inspection 


efficient farmer. That is one reason 


why we have said in our policies . . . 


“Inefficiencies Should Not 
Be Subsidized” 
“Inefficiencies should not be sub 
sidized in agriculture or any other seg 
ment of our economy.” 

The rapid population increase gives 
a solid future for dairying—if the in 
dustry will get its full share of the 
growing demand for food. 

In 1930, we had 123 million peopl 
to drink milk and consume dairy prod 
ucts. 

By 1940, 
more, 

By 1950, just ten 
population had shot up 19 million 

Now about 159 
dairy customers in the United States 


36 million more than 23 vears a 


there were nine million 


vears later, the 
million 


there are 


ru 
hs 


Phat is an increase equal to two and 


one-half times as many people as there 


are in Canada. 
The rapid population growth con 
market 


dairs 


tinues. It offers tremendous 


expansion opportunities — for 
farmers. 
Feed costs in producing milk can bi 


The cost of the singl 


cut much lower. 


150° 


item of feed, in many areas, repre 
sents nearly one-half the total cost of 


dairy farm operations. 


that 


dairymen have increased milk produc 


Dairy authorities point out 
tion by the easiest, but the most ex 
that is, by 


concentrates. 


pensive, method feeding 


more 


Farmers can get as much as 85 per 
cent of the milk productive capacity 
of cows without the use of costly 
grains and other supplemental feeds 
Couple that fact with the rapid prog 
ress that is being made in grassland 
improvement and you see the poss! 


bilities of increasing the profits of 
dairy farmers while lowering the costs 


of milk to consumers 


Dr. J. B. Kitchen of 
versity that 


feeding adversely affects the produc 


Rutgers Uni 


points out “high grain 


tive life of a milk cow.” It appears in 


many instances that cutting grain in 
half and using improved roughage will 
cause milk cows to last longer it} the 


milking herd. 


Wilk regulations need to be made 


practical. Unnecessary costs are being 


placed on farmers and milk companies 


health 


authorities 


DARI-LUBES 


are Designed to do it 


by well-meaning 





e Dari-Lubes are bet- 
ter than ordinary lu- 
bricants because 
they're compounded 
to do a certain job 


on a specified Cherry-Burrell machine. 
When you always “Do it with Dari-Lubes,” 


you'll find it really pays in the long run! 


Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 
for incoming AND 


Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 
Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 





427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Equipment and Supplies for Industrial and Food Processing 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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backed by equally commendable cl 


forts of Consumer organizations. 


Research should be pushed to de 
termine better ways of producing good 
wholesome milk—and then modernize 


the regulations that have grown up 
through the vears. Many of these wert 


imposed before modern equipment be 


came available and have never be 1} 
changed. 

Wilk companies, processors, retail 
dairies and stores should all have a 


major part in helping turn the butte: 
markets 


hence into opportunities and progress 


problem into expanding and 

These friends and helpers of dairy 
farmers can team up to promote more 
actively the sale of milk and milk prod 
ucts. We are 


convinced they will. 


Farm and dairy organizations must 
do their full share 


tunity 


This is an oppor 
for them to demonstrate thei 
The Dairy As 


sociation will want to be in the for 


leadership. American 


front in helping to capture the oppor 


tunities that lie ahead for dairying 


I commend to vou the editorial in 
the Hoard’s 


Dairyman and 


February 25 


Our 


should be on a 


Isstie of 


promotion sales 


program vear-round 


basis. To quote: 


“One thing is certain, no one else is going 
to come forward to do the job for us. We 
must make this decision individually on our 
own farms, and transfer that decision forci- 


bly and directly to our local and state 
American Dairy Associations 
“Considering we are the greatest of all 


industries in this country, we have, in the 
past, only put our foot in the door of in- 
creased sales, better prices, and greater 
profits. Today we must make a decision that 
tests our foresight and proves our mettle 
It will determine whether, in the future, we 
will take meekly what we are given or strike 
out to create the market that determines our 


livelihood.” 
As has been indicated, many of the 


needed adjustments must be made by 


milk 


producing 


individual farmers 


Farm and dairy organizations through 
their leadership can speed up the shift 
from selling butterfat to the produc- 


tion of milk that qualifies for fluid use. 


More milk should be available in de 


ficit areas like the South and West. 


There is, of course, no substitute for 


high efficiency on farms in order to 


produce milk at low costs pet hun 


dredweight. Farmers must continue 
to do their full share in keeping milk 
competitive in price 

Agricultural colleges 


and the 


experiment 


stations Extension Service 


must move into more aggressive pro 
Srams 
In announcing the 9O per cent sup 


port for dairy products, | said these 


institutions “can be depended upon.” 


Phe United States Department. of 
Agriculture stands 
We want farm 
industry to tell us 

We are at 


intend to dictate 


your Department 
ready to do its share 
ers and the dairy 
Cal hie Ip 


SscecTrVvice We 


the policy. 


how Wwe you 
do not 
This is your industry. Any 


new policy will be youn policy. 
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“OH, HE’S ALRIGHT—HATES MEAT BUT 
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to within 1/100 inch ; 
the level of milk or mixtures in ? 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 
Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast 
Write for Bulletin L140 
LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Phe dairy industry, in organizing jt 
action program to solve the butter ay 
dairy “surplus” problem, shi te 


all our educational, research l ey 
tension services what part we 


All must help. 


If the government. still on any | 
appreciable amount of butter whe; 
1954 arrives, 1 hope all of us wi 
frankly admit our failures. Let’s be 


prepared to face facts, and act ae. 


cordingly. 


“We Must Not Fail” 

Phe dairy industry cannot afford 
program that fails to move all the mill 
and milk products into Cconsumptior 
without waste, spoilage and excessiv 
costs to taxpayers and the loss of good 
follows 
But, we I do not b 


lieve the dairy industry will fail 


will which inevitably 


must not fail 


\ “work” conference of 75 leader 
representing a broad cross-section 
the farm and dairy industry, has bee: 
called for April 2 and 3. These repr 
sentatives have been asked to dete: 
mine in advance what can be done 


to turn the problems into opportunities 
these representative ir 


Many of 
participating in this convention and it 
the other | 


here this week. 


dairy meetings being hi 


I urge vou to tell these men what 
you suggest—and what you propose t 
do to help solve the dairy surplus prob 
lem. If you do not get to express you 
VICWS through your committees or t 
the representatives who will come t 
Washington, we urge you to write to 
us direct. 

The meeting set for April 2 and 3 
has the task of developing a complet 


plan of action. It should show the part 


that each segment of the industr 
must accomplish. 
Farmers and dairymen—what must 


they do? 


Lumenite 


MILK LEVEL CONT 





ROL 
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Dairy companies and processors supports for the year starting April | 


hat will they do? When I announced the decision on 
Februi 24 aid, “Dai 
Wholesalers and jobbers—what will ne » 1 saic uiry farmers 


and dairy industry leadership have a 


major challenge. We believe they will 


Retailers and food establishments put the dairy business on a more solid 

, what Ways will they move more basis—with a minimum dependenc« 
—- at 

ito consumption: on price supports. They have asked 


Colleges, experiment stations, ex for time—we have agreed. Now we 


nsion services—what campaigns will will all pitch in to get the job done. 


. ) ig re% ? ’ 
ey throw into high gear: Phat is where we stand today. W< 


United States Department of Agri must not fail. God grant us the vision 
dture—what must we do to carry our and courage to turn dairy problems 
fall share of the task? into opportunities. It can and must be 


done without delay. 
[here is no over-all surplus of dairy 


oducts Actually there exists a great . 

ntage of milk to meet our full INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 

eeds. We cannot escape this fact. Continued from Page 38 

What we have is a lack of adjust The procedure for testing milk for 
ent to the markets—so that not all total inhibitory substances and a diss 
f the butter, cheese, and dried milk issay method for penicillin and othe 
s being consumed. If the adjustments antibiotics in milk has been published 
re made and milk and milk products in the Journal of Milk and Food Tech 
re backed by the selling that their nology, volume 15, number 3, May 
nerits justify, the surplus problem will June, 1952 
co Floors and Acid Cleaners 

The most difficult decision which I QUESTION — Milkstone remover, 
we faced in the first weeks of my which we use in cleaning some of 
ministration was that of dairy pric our equipment, is removing the 





finish from our cement floors. We 
have white areas where this liquid 
contacts the floor. How can we 
remove these? 


—B. M., New York. 
ANSWER—With the increased use 


of acids in cleaning dairy equipment, 
the floor problem has become more 
important. We have noted surface 
etching of floors and the loss of grout 
ing material between tiles and around 
drains 

Great advances have been made in 
developing acid-resistant concrete fin 
ishes. Materials are also availablk 
whic h will do an othic ent job ih patch 
mg cracks and holes, even under con 
ditions where traffic continues to move 


during the patching process 


We know of no method for restoring 
the surface of concrete without using 
idditional materials. There are resi 
facing preparations, however, which 
can be used to cover an area, and the 
feather edges will resist breakup and 


etching 


If acid is to be used continually. it 
might be wiser to treat the whole area 
with a mortar containing a special 


bonding agent and then to treat the 





TANK 





When It Comes To Lubricating your entire system 


Trimount THE FIRST 30 SECONDS COUNT MOST 


If you're like most milk processing plants, 
run water through your entire system 


When this happens, expensive working parts 
weor rapidly and maintenance costs increase 
—because their surfaces are not coated with 
a protective lubricant 


you 
before starting your milk through This 

means that every day your pistons, pumps 

MILK and all the mechanisms in your system are 
« subjected to water for 30 seconds or longer 


But when all the working ports in your Seas and there’s one 


system are thoroughly 
lubricant in the ORANGE TUBE, (the lub- sure way to get 
ricant that clings to metal even at 200° F.), f | b . . 

damage from water washing of the parts per ect lu ricating 


is sharply reduced. Orange Solid Oil in protection —m SO 


tubes is pure, practically odorless, free 


coated with the 


fro li-f bacteria, toi ° ; ; 
ACCURACY—Has two easy-to-read angle scales: pony - emis tis. oo tes. “and it the lubricant in the 
One in pounds, the other in gallons. stays bacteria and dust-free — always! ORANGE TUBE! 
a — Sturdy construction — Heavy Try It Once—You'll | Used The Country Over 
wall Pyrex glass tube, fully enclosed. ( : Use No Other! For Lubricating: 

SANITARY—Stainless steel unit with stainless 1 a ; $5.50 for 12 — @ Homogenizer @ Capper 
steel fittings. r on F 4 oz. Tubes Pistons Head Guide 

: F $3.00 for 6 — e Sanitar — Sanitar 

TRIMOUNT has successfully applied their knowl- 4 oz. Tubes Valves fost 

edge of industrial, boiler room gauges to the F.O.B @ Ammonia @ Positive 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Valves Action Pumps 





dairy industry. 





Write for bulletin 71 — Me G LA U G HLIWN 
TRIMOUNT INSTRUMENT CO. | ate ce oe ett oh 


3119 West Lake Street Chicago 12, Ill. Packaged by the Authority of the Famous Lubricants, Inc 
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surface with a material which seals it 
and fills in the pores in the concrete. 
This 


floor which resists not only acids but 


treatment makes a very dense 
also grease, water, and severe wear. 
Even fairly thin coats will resist break 
up under rolling cans or barrels. Some 
of these materials may be laid direct], 


ovel old wood floors. 


There are liquid preparations which 


are diluted with water and used in 
stead of plain water in mixing con 


bonds well to old concrete, makes. it 


crete. result is a mortar which 


resistant to water, grease, acids, and 
abrasion, and which can be laid in 
weather as cold as 30°F. 


Another preparation is used for sui 
facing in layers of about % inch. It is 
a mixture of quartz, rock cement, and 
It resists acids and abrasion 
It will not hold 


a feather edge, however. 


donnerite. 


and is easily installed. 


Still another material is a crystalline 
hardener, which is dissolved in 
flooded old 
floors. It reacts with the lime present 
This 


fills the pores and hardens the surfac: 


floor 


water and over new ol 


to produce unreactive crystals. 


Such floors are nearly acid proof. 
& 
COTTAGE CHEESE HAS A PLACE 


(Continued from Page 30) 


be considered among the very best of 


all recipes using cottage cheese in 


their preparation. 


Recipes Featuring Cottage Cheese* 


LIME FRUIT MOLD 

2 packages lime Jello 

1 can crushed pineapple (1 Ib. 4 oz.) 

4 tbsp. lime or lemon juice 

1 ¢. cottage cheese 

1 ¢. sour cream 

Drain pineapple and sprinkle lime 
or lemon juice over it. Reserve pine 


apple juice and add enough water to 






ness and Flavor. 


Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs Only One propagation 
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YEAR IN YEAR OUT— 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 


= THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 


it to make two cups. Heat liquid and 
dissolve Jello. When it begins to set 
add pineapple, cottage cheese, and 
May be molded 


in ring or in any desired form. Serves 8. 


swirl in sour cream. 


COTTAGE CHEESE PANCAKES 


3 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup cottage cheese 
2 tbsp. butter 

‘4 cup flour, sifted 

“4 tsp. salt 


Combine all ingredients and beat 
only until well blended. Cook as in 
vl iddle cake 


jelly, roll up, and sprinkle with con 
Makes 12. 


fashion. Spread with 


fectioner’s sugar. 


COTTAGE CHEESE PASTRY HORNS 


1 cup shortening 4 ¢ gran. sugar 

1 cup cottage cheese '4 c. brown sugar 

2 tsp. vanilla '2 ¢. chopped walnuts 

2 cups flour, sifted '2 tsp. cinnamon 
Cream shortening and cottage 

cheese. Add vanilla, stir in flour. 


Roll out 


rectangles. 


Chill dough | hour or more. 


into four separate 8 x 12 


Cut each into 6 four inch squares. 
Place nut filling in center of each. Roll 
up and shape into crescents. Brush 


with an egg white to which has been 
added 1 tsp. cold water and sprinkle 

Bake at 
Makes 24 


with 


4) 


finely chopped nuts. 


for 20-25 minutes. 


crescent shaped horns. 





* Additional will be 


request. 


recipes submitted on 











“OK, 'M COMING... . 
TO WALK THROUGH THE PUDDLE SEVEN 
MORE TIMES.” 


| JUST HAVE 








PFAUDLER EXPANDS IN 
NORTHWEST 


The Pfaudler Co. has acquired own 
ership of Dairy’s Supply Co. of Port 
land, Oregon, for more concentrated 
sales coverage in the booming North 
west, Mercer Brugler, president, an 
nounced. 

Actual stock purchase was made by 


Pfaudles Sales Co ot 
San Francisco, from Harry C. Keyser 


the subsidiary 


founder of the 25-year-old Portland 
firm. Dairy’s Supply capital stocks 


has a par value of $150,000. 


The present sales and _ office staff 
will continue its activities under the 
direction of Fred Kyser, manager for 
the past seven years. Mr. Kyser is 


not related to the founder. 


Dairy’s Supply will maintain its pol 
icy of representing leading manufac 
turers of equipment and supplies for 
the dairy and beverage industries. In 
addition to Pfaudler, these includ 
Manton-Gaulin Co., York Corp., Rice 
& Adams, Tri-Clover, Wyandotte and 
Waukesha Foundry. 





* 
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U. S. SECURITY BONDS 
NOW! 


* 
BUY 


* 
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Dairy's Supply will represent the BRITAIN HAS SURPLUS 
PROBLEM, TOO 


Great Britain has announced the 


narent company in Oregon, lowei 
pé : 
Washington, part of Montana and up 


pet Utah Pfaudler operates plants decision to free controls on the use of 


in Rochester, Elyria, Ohio, Leven, milk in manufacturing purposes. For 


Fife, Scotland and Schwetzingen, some considerable period, the use of 


Baden, Germany. liquid milk has been prohibited in 





e manufacturing processes where it for 


merly had a large use; the purpose 


was, of course, to ensure adequate 


NO. AMER. CREAMERIES APPOINTS 
HANKINSON AND BARCLAY 


The appointment of Dr. C.. L. 
Hankinson, Director of Research and 


member of board of directors, as man 


supplies of milk for liquid consump 
tion and especially for mothers and 
children. There has been ey ident for 
some time a growing surplus of liquid 


milk, and this is now being made 
wer of the Paynesville plant was & ' 


1 | F. Robert N available to manufacturers again. From 
innounce¢ DY Pin ober oonan, P p ° . 
ie The Chenlid April Ist, there will be no restrictions, 

pany yresident. r. ‘ SO os 
es we ve because of anticipated heavy spring 





vill succeed R. F. Noves. who has 














See? surpluses, the Ministry of Food states. 
L » — Tesignec FRASOR NEW PURCHASING AGENT aes ' 
dd F AT DIVERSEY This cancellation of controls is in 
; L. C. Barclay, formerly office man . line with the general policy of the 
iger of the company’s plant at Oakes, Francis J. Frasor has been named present British Government to sweep 
North Dakota, was named plant man Purchasing Agent for The Diversey wavy controls immediately they are 
: “in | wer, succeeding C. L. Ablin. Corporation of Chicago according to proved unnecessary. The last Covern 
) Or > ‘ ae — —- ak 7 be 
Pie | Met, Anneiinas Ceoamerios dis O. E. Soderberg, administrative vic ment operated on a policy of “controls 
Nort! ) tributes dairy and ice cream products president. for their own sake” on the grounds 
orth . 
map through its North American Foods Frasor has had 14 years’ experience that all such regulations helped the 
9 ! 
division throughout western Minne in the purchasing field. Prior to join central Government to operate an or 
le | sota and the Dakotas and also has ing Diversey, he served as procure derly life. Present policy is to allow 
i “ operated buying stations for farm ment coordinator for the Koppers supply and demand to create a bal 
* * products in the three states for the Company, Incorporated of Pittsburgh ance as in prewar years while presery 
fe past fifty vears. in their Chicago office. ing essential interest. 
Ortland 
stocks 
VIKING “S PUMP T T 
“a anitor” NEW STOELTING 
ler the IN CONVENTIONAL V-BELT DRIVE STYLE 
ver for 
ts pol —— me 
muta ’ Ez 
ies for 
ies. In (ass Ee Ne ee ee YR 
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Controlled Low Heat Preserves Curd Texture 


% Pressure Circulated Water 
% Non-Clogging Spray Vents 





* 


An important advance in producing tender curd cottage cheese with 


For 3A approved pumping, iook to the complete line of controlled low heat. Uniformly heated water is forced through non- 


Viking ‘‘Sanitor” units. A popular model is the Fig. 172, 









, : clogging spray vents properly spaced along both sides of the full 

| conventional V-belt driven pump, shown here. tong of the a Bottom of » is flooded at all times. Large volume 

Pump made of solid dairy metal with only five rugged of rapidly moving water accelerates heat transfer in heating or 

Parts for easy dismantling and cleaning. Simple “O” ring cooling. No time-lag in getting water from head to end resulting in 

S seal. Revolvable casing for handy port location. heat or cold equalization over entire vat area. Setting temperature 
and cooking may be held to 135° F. instead of the usual 175° or 180 


Hydraulically balanced parts deliver Automatic temperature regulator optional. Get the complete facts 






ithout foaming or agitating the i 
IKI aa? : now ... how you can produce superior tender-curd cottage cheese 
AN ——o liquid. Ask for free bulletins D 1001 with this new outstanding Stoelting Vat . . . more features . . . more 
|__IN PUMPING __ and E 1001 today. conveniences. 





Sie 
4 ump ComPANy STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 
*) Fe TC en naga 
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CHARLES W. KAUFMAN 


KAUFMAN NEW DIRECTOR 
AT KRAFT 


Charles W. Kaufman, vice-president 
and Director of Research of the Kraft 
Foods Company, has been named a 


director of the company according to 


G. C. Pound, President 

“Mr. Kaufman has made substantial 
contributions to the the 
company and his election as a director 
the 


place on our research activities 


success of 


which we 


Mr. 


poms up importance 


Pound said. 


Mr. Kaufman joined Kraft in 1950 
coming from General Foods where he 
He has broad 


was research director. 


experience in research — in 


many 
branches of the food industry. Prior 
to his work with General Foods, he 
was active in the extensive research 


program of the National Canners As 
sociation and before that was with the 
National Fruit) Products Company at 
Winchester, During World 
War Il as a consultant to 
the the 


Quartermaster Corps 


Virginia 
he served 


Subsistence Laboratory of 


A graduate of Washington and Lee 
Mr. Kaufman did graduate 
work at the 
and. the 
He is a 


Chemical 


University 
University of California 
West 
member of the American 
Society, Institute of Food 
Pechnologists, Chemists Club of New 
York and New York Academy of Sci 


Chnces 


University. of Virginia 


BORDEN APPOINTS ANDERSON 
Dr. David W. 


merly head of the nutrition and bac 


Anderson, Jr., for 


teriological research laboratories for 


the H. |. 


Borden Company's Special 


Heinz Co., has joined the 
Products 


Division as technical services director. 
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DAVID W. ANDERSON 


BOEHMER AND MUELLER NAMED 
BY DOLE REFRIG. CO. 

Dole Refrigerating Company, Chi 
cago, announces the appointment of 
Andrew P. Boehmer as Chief Engineei 
William C. Mueller as Advertis 
ing Manager. 

Andy Boehmer 
wealth of technical and practical eX 

Director of the 
in the College of 


Engineering of the University of lowa 


and 


brings with him a 
perience, as recent 
Power Laboratory 


a director of graduate students in the 


field of 


ing and power plants and formerly 


with the Mills 


refrigeration, air condition 


Industries as Test En 


gineer, Applications Engineer and As 
sistant Sales Manager. 

Bill Mueller served for ten years 
with Kraft Foods Co. in Chicago as 


an Advertising Manager and was ap 
pointed Director of Public 
of the Chamber of Commerce at San 
Diego, after his discharge 
from recalled Naval Service. A grad 
uate of Northwestern University and 
the Ray School of Advertising in Chi 
cago, Bill brings to his new 


Relations 


California 


position 
ideal ability and background. 


TOTTEN SALES DIRECTOR AT 
LAND O’LAKES 
M. L. Totten 


rector ol 


named di 
O'Lakes 
_ it was announced re 
cently by Frank D. Stone, new gen 


eral manages held that 


has been 
sales for Land 


Creameries, Ine 


who formerly 
position. 

With Land O'Lakes for 
vears, Totten has been sales and pro 
the 
twenty-two branch offices throughout 
the nation. Betore Land O 
Lakes, he was superintendent of op 


erations with the American Butter and 


twenty 


curement manager in charge of 


joining 


Cheese Company in Detroit. 





W. C. MUELLER 








ANDREW P. BOEHMER 


GARDEN STATE MILK CONTEST 

More than 50 New Jersey milk com- | 
panies are planning to participate it 
the State-Wide Milk Sales Contest 
sponsored by the Garden State Milk 
Council. The contest will run fron 
May 15 to June 15 as the key 





part 

of New Jersey's June Dairy Mont! 
activities. 

The Garden State Milk Council 

formerly known as the New Jersey 

June Dairy Month Committee, is 


permanent organization established t 


plan for and execute state-wide ac 
tivities for June Dairy Month. Serving 
as permanent members of the Council 
milk dealers, 
producers, State College of Agriculture 
official including — the 
State Department of Health, Agricul 


ture and Office of Milk Industry. 


ure representatives of 


and agencies, 


that New 
Jersey has run a state wide milk sales 
contest as the main June Dairy Month 
activity. 


dl 


This is the second vear 


Last vear, more than 650 
enrolled. The 
is estimated, will see 
1500 New milk 


men actively working for greater milk 


river-salesmen were 
1953 contest, it 
than 


more Jersey 


sales in the contest. 


Preliminary winners of the contest 
will all receive token awards from the 
will 


$100 


Council, and 


participate in the 
Defense Bonds 


drawings for 


Final contest winners will each re 
ceive a pe rsonal citation from the State 
Secretary of Agriculture, and will be 
feted at the State’s Annual June Dairy 
Month Banquet at Rutgers University 


on June 30. 


The contest committee is made up 


of the sales managers of many of New 


Jersey's largest milk companies. Dan 
Wettlin, Jr., of the New Jersey Milk 
Industry Association serves as chait 


man of the committee. 


American Milk Review 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE AT KLEN- 
ZADE 17TH ANNUAL SEMINAR 


More than 600 persons attended the 
Klenzad I7th Annual Educational 
Seminar 1 cently held at Kellogg Cen 
rer. Michigan State College Kast 
Michigan. Registrants in 


leaders in. the 


Lansing 


luded dairy and tood 


dustries, prominent scientists, ba 
riologists, public health officials and 


Harkins 


pol thre 


from practically every re 
United States. 


More than 100 sanitation specialists 
| prominent educators were repre 


roster of guest speakers. 


nted in the | 


The three-day meeting consisted 
incipally ol panel sessions beginning 
8:00 o clock in the 


ntinuing to 5:30 


morning and 


p-m. each day. 
hese sessions covered specific topics 
cluding high temperature equipment 
corrosion of 


food 


tensils, circulation or in place clean 


leaning, can washing, 


“| equipment, corrosion of 


dairy farm sanitation, sanitation 


emistry, sanitation bacteriology, in 


titutional sanitation, mechanical dish 


shing, canning plant sanitation, and 


and poultry plant sanitation. Eve 


ngs were devoted to consulting pan- 


know 1 
available fon 


specific 


els whereby many nationally 


authorities were mace 


consultations on problems 
Smorgasboard was served every evé 
ning at 10:00 p.m. and 


quet was enjoved by 
€ 


NEW, NON-DRIP CAN INTRODUCED 
BY CANCO AT PACKAGING 
SHOW 


\ new non-drip can being 


a closing ban 


all present. 


market 


tested with a liquid detergent, but 


capable ol packaging a multitude of 
food and non-food liquids, was intr 
duced by American Can Company at 


the National Packaging 


Chicago. 


Exposition " 


The development of this round, tin 
bottl 


which is drip-proof and has eliminated 


less ‘metal 


nozzle topped 
the exposed side seam, thus permitting 
around-the-can lithography, is anothe1 
outgrowth of C search 


, said T. E 


charge ol 


ancos constant 
for new uses for containers 
Alwvn 


sales. 


vice-president — in 


The dripless feature of the 
accomplished by designing a turned-in 
nozzl 


lip to form the mouth of the 


which cuts off the flow of liquid after 


Call Was 


pouring A plastic cap which also 
may serve as a measuring device, is 
used as the closure ovel the nozzle. 


\t present this easy to-open, easy 


to-pour and economically produced 


contame) is he ing manufactured Ith 12 
ind 22 OUNCE 
ture, Mr. 
cal for 
tvpes of liquid, especially where only 


Stn ll 


sizes. The non-drip fea 
Alwyn said, makes it practi 
household use In pouring all 


amounts are normally required 


ea 
PATERSON PARCHMENT 
PROMOTION 
Paterson Parchment Paper Com 
pany of Bristol, Pennsylvania, has ap 


General 
istern and Mid 


territories. 


pointed Arthur L. Smith as 
Sales Manager of the Ex 


western sales 


Mr. Smith has been with the Pat 
erson Parchment Paper Company for 
thirty vears, starting as salesman in 
the Indiana territory. 
vears, Mr. Smith has 
of the E 


‘astern Sales 
well known in that market 


For the past five 
ben el charg 


Division and ly 


Smith will 


between the 


In his new position Mi 


General 


New York 


his time 
Offices at Bristol and the 
Office 


divide 


BUHL QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Finest Line 
METALWARE 


A mencas 
DAIRY 


gine © 
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Milk Cooler 
line 


HE Babson 


Dow Chemical Co.’s styrofoam 


cooler features 

insulation which possesses excel 
lent water and wate vapor resistance 
and a low thermal conductivity. The 
light 


possible to install large pieces of in 


weight of stvrofoam makes. it 


sulation. Its strength is high, assuring 


users of these coolers permanently-in 


place insulation regardless .of how 


many times the coolers are moved. 


USING OUR SEPARATOR 


are constructed with an inner and 
outer sheet steel cabinet reinforced 


floor The 


styrofoam insulation completely fills 


a hardwood frame and 


the space between the steel walls 


The completely assembled _ refrig 


erating Compressors and evaporators 
are crated separately to be dropped 


into place when the cooler is delivered 


For further information about thes 








milk coolers, write Babson Brothers 

The Babson Brothers milk coolers 2815 West 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill 
Sweatband 

NEW sweat band _ that helps An economy and health feature is 


stop complaints about — hot 


weather has been introduced. 


Composed of a highly absorbent cellu 
lose sponge with reinforcement and 
rubber band, it is easily slipped on 
the forehead and not only mops up the 
perspiration (each is guaranteed to 
hold twenty times its own weight of 
water) but by evaporation cools off 


the head and whok body. 


the fact that the cellulose sponge and 
the entire sweat band may be washed 
and sterilized and used repeated] for 


many weeks. 


The manufacturers agree to send a 
free sample without obligation to any 
milk plant official who writes in t 
American Allsafe Co., Inc., 1245 Ni 
agara St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. and asks 


for Drvbrow No. 15 and circular 








Neotread Wheels 
ORROSION, the old enemy of 
truck 


where excessive moisture, oils, 


hand wheels in plants 
acids and alkalis exist, has been vir 


tually wheel de 


overcome mi a new 
sign recently announced by St. John 
& Co. 
The wheel consists of al cushion 


Neoprene tire which is permanently 
bonded to a fibre-impregnated hard 
rubber core and a sealed tapered roller 


bearing. 


The Neoprene-hard 


rubber 


core 


combination has been tested for ses 
eral years unde the most severe floor 
conditions imaginable. For exampl 
in packinghouses where floors are nor 
mally wet and oily; where salt brin 
and extreme temperatures all combine 
to make short work of rubber-tired and 
wheels, St. John Neotread 


wheels in use for more than five years 


metal 
are. still operating without a reported 
case of design failure. 

Complete information may be ob 
tained from St. John & Co., 58105 
Damen Ave., Chicago 36, Il 
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Rectangular Tanks 


HE new space-saving rectangular 

milk storage tanks recently intro- 

duced bv the Pfaudler Co. (Ro 
chester, N. Y.) have met with such 
favorable reception by the dairy in 
dustry that an expanded line of the 
stainless steel units is now being made 
wailable. They will now be manufac- 
tured as well to custom requirements 
p to 10,000 gallon capacity. 


oy ? 





0 


By strategic use of these tanks, it is 
reported, milk storage capacity in ex- 
sting facilities 


may be even tripled 


in certain Cases. 

With rectangular units, tanks can be 
built together to become a complete 
wall of the milk room. 


tary, as well as space-saving attributes. 


This has sani- 


Important savings in wash-down time 


can be recorded each day. 


“Mobilimatic’ Truck 
Refrigeration 


RUCK refrigeration that is both 


mobile and automatic and uses 

no gasoline motors is explained 
ina new bulletin released by the Kold- 
Hold Manufacturing Company, Lan- 


Mich. The Kold-Trux highside 


unit builds refrigeration while driving 


sing, 


vithout interfering with the driver. 
It illustrates the three methods by 
which the Kold-Trux Unit is driven 

from a propeller shaft, power 
take off, or live axle. 


The heart of the system is described 
isa patented clutch-tvype drive unit 
vhich 
shock 


instantaneously 


engages gradually without 
It disengages the compressor 
whenever the foot 


lutch is depressed. 


Free copies of this bulletin are avail 


thle. Ask for Bulletin No. K-T. 


May, 1953 


Cleaner for 
Aluminum Churns 
FTER 


search 


laboratory re 

work, Klen- 
Beloit, 
Klen 


zade Aluminum Cleaner, Formula H¢ 


extensive 
field 


Products, 


and 
zade Inc., 


Wisconsin, announces the new 


70 for cleaning aluminum churns and 


other aluminum utensils and equip 


ment. 

It may be safely used on all alum 
inum without danger of injuring the 
the metal. It 
quickly penetrates and removes soil 


fine surface finish of 


and fat film. Heavily fortified with 
wetting agents and soil suspension 
agents. Rinses freely, and leaves a 


clean sparkling surface. 
* 


Ice Cream Bag 
N ICE Cream Carrying Bag has 
keep the 


condition 


been designed to 


product in” perfect 


while servicing machines. 


The Carrying Bag, which holds four 


standard boxes of 24 pops or sand 
wiches, can also be used in servicing 


When 


with five pounds of dry ice placed on 


regular store freezers. loaded 
top of the boxes, the bags will keep 
the ice cream perfectly for at least 
eight hours, the Rowe announcement 


said. Even without dry ice, the bag 
will keep ice cream hard for sufficient 


time to service the machine. 


Of heavy duck material, inside and 
out, the Carrying Bag is insulated with 
spun glass, has reinforced handles and 
a heavy duty zipper. It is 17%”x10’x 


12” deep. 
| 


Priced at $12.50 each, the Carrying 
Bags miaty be ordered through the sales 
office of the 
Company, Inc., 31 I 


York 3, N. Y. 


towe Manufacturing 


cast 17th St., New 


Refrigeration Equipment 
TWO-COLOR 
the Nor-Lake 


cial refrigeration equipment 


brochure about 


line of commer 
has been issued. It contains detailed 
specifications, photos and schematic 
drawings of the company’s line of dry 


cube makers, W alk 


in coolers, packaged refrigeration units 


bottle coolers, ice 


and bottle dispensers. 


Write 


Inc.., 


KP, 


mention 


Nor-Lake, 
this 


Department 
Wisc. 


Hudson, 
publication. 





Self-Contained Water Cooler 
NSTANTANEOUS 


wate coolers with full range of ca 


self-contained 


pacities from 10 to 40 gallons pet 
hour are made by Phe Heat-X-Chang 
Cl Co. of N \ 


Brewster, 


coolers elimi 


tanks 


plying cold water only when needed. 


These instantaneous 


nate the need for storage sup 
They can be used as either remote or 
on-the-spot installations, and are avail 


able with or without glass filler 


Water and refrigerant tubes cast in 
to a solid aluminum block provide for 
holdover to elimi 


sufficient capacity 


nate short evcling and _ sufficient 


strength to prevent freeze up damage. 


An advantage of these ready-to 
operate units is the ease of installation. 
This involves merely connecting water 
lines and plugging in the electric ex 


tension cord. 


Bulletin containing complete infor 


mation 1s available from the man 


facturer on request. 
2 


Molded Rubber 
and Synthetics 


UST OFF the press, Bulletin 
5201Al on “Custom Molded 
tubber Parts” prepared by the 
Rubber Products Division of The 


Parker Appliance Company of 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
the company’s new 


facilities for the high volume produc 


summarizes 
and expanded 


tion of special svnthetic compounds. 


Also clisc LISSC dl are new methods and 


processes for custom molding of al 


wide variety of shapes and sizes to 


customers specifications 


Bulletin 
S. E 


is available on request to 


Voran, advertising manager. 
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Speeding Packaging Scale 
ERE’S A SCALE that 

modates bulky packages easily 
Built-in shock 


absorbers prolong scale life by cushion 





accom 
and quickly. 


ing the drop of packages, preventing 


transmission of shock to the indicator. 


The pointer immediately shows 
whether package is over or under de 
sired weight, a special dashpot pre 
back and 
dial head 
high-backed 


permitting the dial 


venting it from = swinging 


forth. The 


towers 


over-and-undet 


clear above the 

commodity plate, 

to be all times. 
Made by Detecto Scales, Inc., Park 

Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* 


Portable Belt Conveyor 
NEW, FOUR-PAGE 


folder showing 


visible to operator at 


illustrated 
applications 

and features of the 
Stevedore, Jr. 


has just been issued. 


Kapistan 


portable belt conveyor 


Free copies of the Stevedore, 
Jr. literature from The 
Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 342 


hew 
may be had 
Rapistan Building, 2. 


Mich. 


Grand Rapids 


Ask for Bulletin SJA-53 














Make Mine 
Chocolate! 


Standardize the flavor of your 
CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM with 


FORBES DRY MIX CHOCOLATE FLAVOR POWDER . 
Simply add to plain mix before pasteurization or stieneees. 
WATER-FREE ° 


EASY TO USE . 


The BENJAMIN P. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. 


98 





TEMPTINGLY TASTY 
Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 


@ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


3-Connection Plate 
REVISED TRUCK PLATE 
called “The Dole 3-Connection 
Truck Plate,” 


as its predecessor, 


is basically the 
same nut has one 
but | 


additional connection facilitating all 


top, all bottom or a combination of 

top and bottom connections. 
Elimination of “refrigerant line” 

protectors and a choice of top o1 bot 


Dole 


versa 


tom connections make the 
Vacuum Plate 
tile piece of equipment. 
Dole 


plate will 


new 
Eutectic a more 
engineers, the 
afford 


body-builders by 


According to 
new truck material 
savings to elimi- 
nating customers’ complaints of costly 
calls, route 


service delays and, due 


to a greater ease of installation, reduce 


shop man hours. 
* 
Wrapping Machine 
NEW model 


wrapping 


V-Type underfold 


machine was exhib 

ited by Hayssen Manufacturing 
Company at the National Packaging 
Exposition in Chicago. The Hayssen 


V-Type underfold makes a tight, wa 





ter-proof seal that protects products 
that are affected by 


also produces a good-looking package 


dampness. It 


with longer retention of flavor and 


freshness, and no chance of dryness 
in the product. 


his 


with or without cards or trays, 


Hayssen machine will wrap 


and use 
other 


cellophane, foil and wrapping 


materials. 


; in-place” 





Conversion Too] 
NEW development of Tri-Cloye; 
Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
consin is their “Super Speed” 
Tool. This tool 
designed for fast, 


Conversion is espe 


cially simple con- 
version of bevel seat sanitary fittings 
and unions to close-fitting leak-tight 
gasket seat joints to be used with reg 
“y 
cleaned 


ular “take-down” lines or for 


piping. 


4 

The converted fittings or unions will 
take special Hycar gaskets which ar 
self-positioning 


precision molded, 


smooth, non-toxic, fat-resistant, non- 


absorbent, and can be sanitized by 


steam to 250° F. 


With the use of this conversion tool 
fittings can be converted without any 


dimensional change and damaged 


bevel seat may be reclaimed by con 
Converted fit 


crack 
absolutely leak 


verting to gasket seat. 
tings will have flush interiors, 
free joints, and will be 
tight. 

With this tool, present lines can be 
converted to “cleaned-in-place” lines 


and can be done progressively and 


used while change-over is in progress 


For further information on this new 
development write for bulletin No 
1353. 


. 
Pumps 


OR SUPPLYING, circulating and 
boosting of water and clear liquids 
at medium and high heads, Peer- 
less Pump Division has recently com 
pleted the modernization and consoli 
dation of a complete line of 2, 3, 4 and 


5-stage, split-case pumps. 








FORBES CO. 


Dowagiac 








Better DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass - smooth 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


Complete details upon request 


Michigan 
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STRI 


The complete line of Tvpe Tl ; 
lover rh 1 Seed ; lleti - Soaking Cup 
ch umps is described in a new bulletin Rr 
Wis- pum} ; ; = HE E-Z Way Company of Mid- 
qi vhich is fully illustrated with pump ‘ . 
peed : ; dlebury, Vt. has applied for a 
ross sections, parts lists, dimensional : , 
espe- Seige patent on a soaking cup which 
lata, design details and application ; me 
con- “ia? ‘ fits over the cow’s teat. The cup is 
photographs. Copies of this new bul 5 ig 
ttings a made of non-injurious plastic and is 
letin may be obtained by w riting the ‘ ; 
tight ‘ ? a-P . held in place by an ingenious method, 
| anufacturer, Peerless Pump Division 4 lj ’ 
n reg . ; : : and is easily removec 
1 Food Machinery and Chemical Cor 
Ine C ooration, 301 West Avenue 26, Los rhis is claimed by the manufacturer 





ingeles 31, Calif. and requesting Bul ’ : to be a fast and gentle method of 
etin No. B-1400. Bacteriological Incubator healing injuries resulting from = cuts 
" WO HEAVY-DUTY improved 


and bruises and for treating black 


a : ao : 
type laboratory incubators — are scab. It is also used in the case of 


7 Adjustable Speed Drive for made by The Fischman Com- hard milkers. 


















low Horsepower Applications pany, Philadelphia 33, Pa. Both units e 
= VELOPED ire of the gravity convection wet-type 
s will E enter mame to meet the food having an automatically controlled Test Paper Selector 
h are industry's increased need for ; 
: : temperature range from room temper N AID to pH Testing is the 
ning adjustable speeds in the lower ; f : “2 
. : 1 all ature to 60°C. with not more than Readv Reference Selector Chart 
van ge — ‘eo eaagi ee 46°C. variation after working temper for selecting the appropriate 
d by lectric adjustable-speed drive of from a pee ee ee 
to Sh.p. is announced by the Reli a ' Hydrion pH Test papers for testing 
sais aiid: te Micelles he They are carefully engineered to at any point on the pH scale 
| tool, wir ee eee control temperature and humidity of ates 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. This chart shows at a glance the 
t am the incubating chamber so that growth H Scal hich 20 
laged The new drive provides stepless ad of bacteria cultures will not be im pee aes ith ser Sontag - oe 2 
oe ; Hydrion pH Test Papers show 97 posi 
con istable speeds from AC circuits, is paired by the presence of hot or cold ; 1 , 
dd fit stid to supply a cost-saving answer spots. tive color changes. Thus the Mice 
‘rack lectrically to the problem of securing Heating units are of Nichrome ati papers for Pine at each crit 
leak greater operational versatility, and con operating at low wattage and giving cal pH point can be chosen. 
trol convenience in powering a diverse off black heat which is rapidly dis This chart is free, on request, from 
in. be inge of food processing and handling sipated, eliminating heat lag or tem Rk. P. Cargille Laboratories, Inc., 117 
ines equipment. perature creep. Liberty St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
ind (—_— ——— — = io 
UTess . 
, On TIME-SAVER is 
» Hew | 
4 Subscribe to the LABOR-SAVE 
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nsoli * ROLL-EASY CASTERS, Full cadmium 
“ plating guards against rust and acid 
t and q action Ball bearings fitted with 


J \ hydraulic grease points for easy, 


. 
a es positive lubrication Replaceable 
rubber tires 


ROLL-EASY DOLLY, Heovy all-stee! 


frame, load capacity 1,000 pounds, ae 
cadmium plated; long-life rubber 
tired ball-bearing swivel casters. Five 


standard sizes. Special sizes to order 


=} 


Circulation Department 


~“~ 
\ 


— 


| 92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. a 
. Ni 
| (uit. . j 4 





Please enter or extend our Subscription for period checked 


| below: W | ae | - a 





TABLE CARTS save time 

















$s NAME TITLE “4 
u We a when See sterilizing -_ 
- reassembling machine ports. Heavily 
k FIRM formed angle legs. Large tray and 
| SNAP-TITE re-usable Neoprene gas shelf capacity. Roll-Easy swivel rub 
kets for sanitary pipe lines soves ber-tired casters. Two styles — all 
— time and prevents costly leaks. Sizes stainless steel or cadmium plated 
STREET for 1 WA", 2, 22", 3” fittings steel 
Write for illustrated bulletins 
few Se THE HAYNES MANUFACTUR 
jan =, —, . 
| 3 Years $5.00 _| 2 Years $3.50 1 Year $2.00 U U ING co 
709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 
yiew 
May, 1953 99 

















after the above-mentioned date. 
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Classified Advertising Information 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands 
by the 10th of the previous month (for instance, copy in March 10th for April issue). 
We cannot guarantee insertion of your ad in classified columns if copy is received 


All Classified Advertisements, except Position Wanted 


Include name and address in word count, except for blind ads. 


Boldface type--first 50 words for $1.00. Additional words 4c each. 
Include name and address in word count, except for blind ads. 
Box Numbers — 25c additional charge in United States. 
50c additional charge outside United States. 
Do not include your name and address in word count. 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. 
All such advertisements are considered to be display ads, and will be billed as such. 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


All advertisements accepted in good faith. We cannot be responsible for reliability 
If you wish further information on advertiser, request references from him. 


Boldface type—10c per word 
($2.00 minimum) 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED—A Fruit Feed for C.P. 
4080 Freezer. Must be A-1 condition. 
Wellington Creamery, Wellington, 
Texas. 5-M-53 





WANTED TO BUY 
USED TRICYCLES, SCOOTERS, 
CARTS, and ALL TYPES OF VEND 


ING MACHINES. Must be priced 
right. 
SUBMIT FULL DETAILS, includ 


ing PHOTO, CONDITION OF 
UNIT, and HOW LONG IN USE. 
PONY BOY LIMITED, 163 BEL 
LECHASE STREET (Telephone Tal 
on 8407), MONTREAL, QUE., CAN 
ADA. 5-M-53 


Lily Tulip, Continental Sour-Cream 
or Cottage Cheese Containers. Mis 
prints and discontinued numbers. 

Reply to Box 139, care of this pub 


lication. 5-M-53 


Two round 200-gal. stainless steel 
Pasteurizers. Montreal. Submit all 
details. 

Laiterie Sanitaire, 
Que., Canada. 


L’Epiphanie, 
5-M-53 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

Victor Model A-600 insulated Brine 
Tank. 4 h.p. Brine Pump. Frigidaire 
Model CWK-300T water-cooled con 
Marley No. 53 Cooling 
All less than vear old. 

5,000 pyroglazed half-pints, 48 mm 
with lugs, tall rounds. 


densing unit. 
Tower. 


The White Dotte Farms, Vincen- 
town, N. J. 5-M-53 
100 


51 mm capping heads. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Cherry-Burrell GV 10-valve Filler. 
Econ-O-Seal 
DE Capping Machine No. 3139 and 
51 mm Sealing Heads. 

York Plate Cooler, used only 8 
months, cooling capacity 6,000 Ib. per 
hr. DeLaval 142 airtight Separator. 
200-gal. R. G. Wright Pasteurizer. 
200-gal. Cherrv-Burrell Pasteurizer. 

Box tube Preheater, 8 pipes high, 
stainless steel tubing. 300-gal. stain 
steel Pfaudler Lo-Vat 
used only 10 months. 1,000-Ib. Fair- 
banks-Morse Dial Scale complete with 
60-gal. stainless steel weigh can and 


less Pressure 


200-gal. dump vat mounted as a unit 
on heavy steel frame. 

2,300-gal. Sweet Water Tank agi- 
tator and coils. 


and Air 


Space Thermometers, sanitary valves, 


tecording, Indicating, 
stainless steel sanitary fittings and tub- 
substantial 50 h.p. 
Scotch Marine-type Boiler, good con- 
dition, 


ing at savings. 


automatic controls 


with water softener 


complete 


All above listed articles have been 
used in Grade A operation. 

No reasonable offer rejected on 
above items. 

Trimble Dairies 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


706 West Central, 
5-M-53 


FOR SALE—DeLaval 7,000-lb. per 
hour airtight Separator in good con- 
dition. This machine has stainless steel 
discs and is approximately 6 vears 
old. This Separator is being replaced 
by larger one. Price, $800.00. 

United Dairy 
Ave., 


Farmers, 3955 Main 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 5-M-53 


WANTS AND FOR SALES 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE - 

Smith-Lee Cellophane Hooder BH 
45, completely overhauled, with 24 
rolls of 44” cellophane and tape. Mil 
waukee 616 Bottle Filler and ¢ 


ipper 
Cherry-Burrell Spray Pasteurizers. 
100- and 150-gallon 6’ Aerator. Taylo 


Pasteurizer Recorder. 
Baltimore Soaker Washer, 4-wid 
Fifty-five tall square bottle cases 


like new, and brand new square 56 
mm bottles. Never used. 

Low Pressure Boiler, 25 h.p with 
750 Ibs. Winkler Stoker and MeDon 
nel water feed Three Steam Heat 
Blows S. 

All equipment in very good = con 
dition. 

S. Antonoff, Route No. 1, Poland. 
Ohio. P.O.) Res. Western Reserve 
Rd., Woodworth, Ohio, 5 miles south 
of Youngstown. 5-M-53 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

NO REASONABLE OFFER. RE- 
FUSED. All equipment it 
condition. 

Creamery Package Model E Wash- 


er, 6-wide, 4-pint to quart, four vears 


perfect 


old. Creamery Package rotary gallon 
and %-gallon Washer, 56 mm and 48 
mm. 

Cherry-Burrell Super Plate Cooler, 
500 g.p.h., two vears old. 

Two 200° gal- 


inside and_ out 


Pasteurizers, round 


lons, stainless steel 
with recorders and long stem thermo. 

DeLaval Clarifier Bow] 
for Model 136, stainless 
outlet parts 


Perfect condition. 


complete 
with steel 


disc, and attachments 

Air Compressor—3 h.p., 1 h.p 

Sp. Brass gallon Filler, 24 gallons 
per minute, fills 2%”, 56 mm., and 48 
mm. jugs. Used 2 vears. 

Fifty 5-gallon round wire Cases in 
excellent condition. 

Icy Flow Ice Builder, rated at 500 
g.p.h. Model 250, insulated, with 2 
h.p. comp. 

Have 350 g.p.h. conversion parts, 
including 10 h.p. motor for 200 g.p.h. 
Manton-Gaulin Homogenizet 
MAPLE LANE 
Crete 4762 

5-M-53 


wire 


Crete, Il. 


Phone on 


DAIRY, 


REBUILT—Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers 
and Bottle Washers 
quirements. 

Ohio Creamery and Supply Com- 
pany, 701 Woodland Cleve 
land 15, Ohio. 5-M-53 


Send us vour re- 


Avenue 


American Milk Review 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
1950 1's-ton Chevrolet Truck, 12’ 
insulated body, diamond plate floor. 
Perfect condition. $1,400.00. 
Parkview Dairy, East Moriches, 
N. Y. 5-M-53 


300-gal. Gaulin 2-stage Homogen- 
ver, modern. stainless steel head, all 
omplet with extras, $600.00. 

300-gal. Cherrv-Burrell Viscolizer, 
stainless steel modern, $770.00. 

Niagara 3-fan DE ammonia 10-ton 
Cold Storage Box Unit, $400.00. 

Kreamer aluminum minus zero Fan 
Unit with automatic expansion valve, 
freon, $60.00. 

Self-contained Cherry-Burrell stain 
less steel Receiving Unit with strainer, 
5(-gal. tank, pump, and scales, $90.00. 

Cherry-Burrell in-the-line stainless 
stecl Filter. New, never used. $50.00. 
Peerless automatic Defroster Unit, 
$15.00. 

Cherry-Burrell 


Bottle Washer, 6 
vide, 2-qt. to pt. Used years, 
riginal paint excellent, $2,200.00; 
vith 30’ Conveyor, $2,600.00. 


Storage Tank and Pasteurizer, 250- 
gal., stainless steel inside and out. 
rounds vertical =agitator, insulated 
throughout; with recorder and_ indi 
itor, $600.00. 
Cherrv-Burrell 200-gal 
Pasteurizer, stainless steel lined with 


recorder and indicator, $600.00. 


rectangular 


Frick high speed self-contained am 
monia Compressor unit, 4x4, fully auto 
matic, excellent, $550.00. 

Cherry-Burrell  Viscolizer, 125-gal., 
used 3 years, modern, $600.00. Cherry 
Burrell 500- to 600-gal. stainless stecl 
Viscolizer with 20 h.p. motor, $800.00. 

Creasy 1 h.p. Ice Crusher, V_ belt, 
$125.00. 

Gra-Vac 10-valve Vacuum 
Filler, excellent, $800.00. 

Vogt Continuous Freezer, 60-gal., 
ised 2 years, excellent, all stainless 
steel, $1,800.00. 

Dairy Engineering Service, Pikes 
ille 8, Md., Phone 6359. 5-M-53 


Bottle 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


New 1000 Ib. Milk Weigh Tank— 
1500 lb. Receiving Tank complete— 
14-gage, stainless steel, welded. Sell- 
ing price for both $800.00. 

Reply to Box 142, care of this 
publication. 5-M-53 

FOR SALE—40-ton Vilter Shell and 
tube Brine Cooler. Used 2 years only. 
Price, $650.00. 

United Dairy Farmers, 3955 Mair 
Ave.. Norwood 12, Ohio. 5-M 

FOR SALE—14-valve left-hand Ce 


mac Vacuum Filler. 5 vears old. Guat 


1 
=o 
~~ 


anteed excellent condition. 
Sunshine Dairy, Decatur, Il 
5-M-553 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


Bee ..... P 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Because of death of 
owner, we have this equipment at re 
duced price. 

Three 150-gal. Pasteurizers, stain 
less, with all controls. Two DeLaval 
open-type Separators, 7,500 and 2,000 
pounds per hour. Cherry-Burrell Pre 
heater. Cherry-Burrell Sanitary Milk 
Pump. 

Fairbanks-Morse 
1 ,0000-pound weigh and 1,300-pound 


Receiving Unit 


receiving tanks. wash 


tank 
Econ-O-Seal Capping Machine with 
3} sealer heads. Two 12-bottle Cen 


Girton pipe 


trifuges, direct drive. Fifteen gross 
plain 51 mm oblong half-gallon Bot 
tles no cap seat cheap. 
Vaden 8-mold nov 
clty freezer. Blower-type bagger. 1} 
hp. freon unit with Dole plates 
New Monroe book 
keeping machine. 10, 7, 5, 3, and 1] 
h.p. 3-phase, 220V 60 cycle motors 
Abilene Pure Milk Co., 1117 Pine 
St., Abilene 5-M-53 


Vogt Freezer. 


Platform scales 


Texas. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 2.000-gal. Pfaudler 
stainless steel non-refrigerated Tank. 
150-gal. Jensen stainless steel Vacuum 
Pasteurizer. 100- to 400-gal. stainless 
11,000-Ib. Cream 
erv Package short time Pasteurizer. 

"350, 650, and 1,000-gal. Coil Vats. 
l4-valve_ Filler. 
Package Plate Cooler, single section 
58 plates. 6’ 24- and 36-tube Surface 
Coolers with 


steel Pasteurizers. 


Cemac Creamery 


stainless steel covers. 
Jensen stainless steel Cabinet Cooler, 
8-wing, 56 tubes for sweet water. 

Oakes & Burger 24% C.P.M. Rotary 
Can Washer Lathrop-Paulson 8 
C.P.M. Can Washer 

Stainless steel Weigh Can with scale 
ind receiving vat. 4,000- and 6,000 
Ib. DeLaval Clarifiers. 7,000-Ib. De 
12.000-Ib Sharples 
all stainless steel Separator 1.000 
to 4,000-gal. glass-lined tanks (by 
products only). 32”x90” Buflovak and 
36x84” American double drum Milk 
Drvers. 


Laval Separators 


Many other desirable items such as 
Fillers, Washers, Filters 
izers, Freezers, Pumps, ete 


Homogen 
Send us 
your imquiries. 
Lester Kehoe Corporation, | East 
t2nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 5-M-53 


Bottles and Cases. 1,000 bottle Fort 
Wayne Bottler. 

Cherry-Burrell 75-gallon Homogen 
izer. Acidity Tester. DeLaval Separa 
tor, Model 518. 50-gallon stainless 
steel lined Pfaudler Pasteurizer. 200 
gallon stainless steel Pfaudler Paste 
izer. 50-gallon Cheese Vat, stainless 
steel. Surface Cooler, 4’ 

Platform Scale. Tester and Seal 
Pipe Table. Pipe and_ fittings, 1%” 
stainless steel. 

Milk pump, 4” 
Pump, 1”, and motor 
Tank, 30-gallon. 


90 g.p.m. 


Water 
Reserve Water 
Water Pump, 12” 
Baker Compressor, 3 h.p 


and motor 


and sweet water cooler box, with Dole 


plates. Scotch marine Boiler, 10 h.p 
Martins Dairy Products, Highway 
17, Union, Mo. 5-M-53 










SPECIALTY 
FILLER AND 
CAPPER 


Fill and Cap Any Standard Size Bottle! 


The Specialty Automatic Rotary 
Filler and Capper can be switched 
from gallon jugs to squat half-pint 
bottles in just 90 seconds. Fills 
round or square glass bottles, in 
cluding gallon jugs and conical 
paper bottles. Six valve, fully auto- 


Half-Pints to Gallons—Round or Square Including 2 qt. Oblong 


matic, variable speed drive, clean 
fast filling.Safety automatic clutches 
reduce bottle breakage. Built-in 
conveyor at no extra cost. Leak 
proof pressurized lubrication. Mod- 
ern sanitary design, easy to clean. 
Write for free literature. 


Hand operated models also available 


GENERAL DAIRY EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





May, 1953 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


R. G. Wright Senior 6-wide Bottle 
Washer — half-pints to quarts. Kemi 
Shot Chlorinator, automatic steam 


Two years old; excellent 
condition. Price $2,595. 

Oakes and Burger Can Washer—150 
cans per hour. Excellent 
Price $695. Five years old. 

THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT USES 
3-PHASE CURRENT. 
200-gallon 
Vats 


thermometers 


controls. 


condition. 


Two 


Cherry-Burrell 


Spray with air space heaters, 


automatic steam 


lefthand, 


out; 


and 
One _ is 
inside 


controls. stainless 


and the othe: 
is righthand stainless steel inside and 
Price $395.00 and $345.00 
DeLaval Clarifier; 2,000 Ib 
New bowl 
steel dises. Price $325. 
THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT USES 
1-PHASE CURRENT. 
Kron scale 500-1,000 Ib. 
Price $299. 
Peoples Dairy, 225 
Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 


steel and 

paint out. 
E-104 

per hour. 


with stainless 


Condition 
good 
Dalman Ave 
5-M-53 


FOR SALE—Used equipment for 
all types of milk plants. Tell us what 
is needed, will send list of 
equipment available, with prices. 

Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis 

5-M-53 


and we 


FOR SALE Type C 5-wing Jensen 
Fan Cooler having 40 corrugations per 
wing; 20—1%” stainless steel corruga 
tions on the upper well water sections, 
and same number on the lower chilled 
sweet water section. Upper and lower 
troughs of Stainless 
steel up 


stainless steel. 
steel with stainless 
right The 
welded steel, hot-dip galvanized, and 


covers 
support. lower base of 
applicable for mounting on a hydrau 
lic hoist. 

This cooler will handle 14,000 Ibs 
of milk 145° to 38 well 
water; 3 parts of well water to 1 part 
of milk, and 36 
to | part of milk. 

This cooler is in first class condi 
tion, reasonably priced, and available 
at once. May be seen at Henry Becker 
& Son, Inc., Roseland, N. J. 5-M-53 


using 50 


chilled sweet water 


FOR SALE 150 40-quart Milk 
Cans, retinned. Cherry-Burrell 6-wide 
Bottle Washer, Model CS. 
dition. 

Myers Shallow Well Pump, 40 
GPM, with 5 h.p. 220V 3-phase mo 
tor. 

Frick 4x4 Ammonia Compressor, 
7% h.p. 220V 3-phase motor. Receiv- 
er, Oi] Trap, Condenser, and 1,200 
gallon Brine Tank. 

Brookside Farms, Inc., 86 
Ave., Haverstraw, N. Y 


Good con 


Clove 
5-\4-53 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Model K, 24-valve 
Cherry-Burrell Gra-Vac_ Filler 
Capper. All stainless steel, excellent 
condition. $4,800. 

\icDonald 
Flint, Mich. 


and 


609 Lewis St.. 
5-M-53 
Cherry-Burrell Super Plate designed 
to cool 20,000 pounds milk 80° to 
10°; heat 9,000 pounds skim 90° to 
170°; heat 2,000 pounds cream 90 
to 170°: cool 
170° to 40 


Includes press, 4 terminals, 91 stain 


Dairy, 


2 000 pounds cream 


less steel transfer plates, stainless steel 
circulating unit, Taylor 14” 
diaphragm valves, and other Taylor 
controls. $5,500. 

MeDonald Dairy 


pump, 


Chesaning, Mich. 
5-M-53 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


mee .... 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 











tx4 Used Package self 


contained Ammonia Compressor with 


Creamery 
shell and tube condenser. less motor 
sheave 
with 


starter. Includes 
belts. Will 


new crank shaft, bearings, wrist pins, 


and motor 


and be overhauled 


etc. Only removed from service April 


6, 1953—$575.00. 
Write: E. F. Frutchey Co., 1200 
Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 5-M-58 
Equipment from Grade A Plant 


75-gallon Receiving Vat, $50.; Cream 
ery Package Preheater, $50.; Cream 
ery Package in-the-line Filter, $25.: 
200-gallon Pfaudler Pasteurizer, $750.: 
Surface Cooler, 2 sections. 12 tubes 6’, 
$350.; 100-gal. Creamery Package Pas 
teurizer, $100.; Electric Babcock Test 
er with glassware, $50. 

Specialty Brass Rotary square and 
round bottle filler and capper, $200.; 
200 square bottle cases, $200. 

Creamery Package 40-quart Batch 
Freezer, direct expansion, $700.; Bag 
by 2-flavor ice cream carton filler, elec 
tric, $200.; 5 Maund & Laund Pie 
Molds and 10 Maund & Laund stick 
holders, $175.; Insulated novelty Tank 
$100. 

Two Tri-Clover Milk Pumps, motor 
drive, $100.; 5 h.p. electric motor, 
$50.; Brine Pump, $25.; 15 h.p. Look- 
out vertical Flue Boiler, $200. 

Will sell each machine separately 
or all at 10% discount. Clarksville 
Pure Milk Co.. Clarksville. Tenn. 

5-M-53 


—— 


SALES PROMOTION 
FOR SALE — Truck lettering and 


trademark decals made for you truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply, 
uniform, distinctive, economical fo; 
small or large needs. 

Write for 
pany, 827 


Park, Ill. 


Mathews ( om 
Harvey Ave., Oak 
9-M-53 


catalog. 


South 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DeLaval No. 14-S 550-pound ¢a- 
pacity new Cream Separator in orig 
inal factory crate, $65.00. 

Three new Taylor Recording Ther 
mometers, Style T6IVI7T3; one 


a” 28” 


with 
and two with stem, $75.00 
each. 

Pfaudler “Lo-Vat" 
gal. Pasteurizer, 
$275.00. 

Used Oakes & Burger 50-gal. Pas 
teurizer, good condition, $210.00 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO 
INC., 416 Union St., Norfolk 10, Va 

5-M-53 


glass-lined 60 


perfect condition 


FOR SALE 


gal. Pasteurizer, like new 


Cherry-Burrell 200 
: One 100 
val. Pasteurizer. 

One 6-hole Bantam Bottle Washer 
with conveyor, like new. 200-gal. Vis 
colizer, Cherry-Burrell. 

One 3 h.p. Refrigerator Unit. Look 
out flueless Boiler with 15 h.p. Stoke: 
Good condition. 

A. W. Castleman, 409 
St., Springfield, IIl. 


North 5th 
5-M-53 


FOR SALE Milk 
ranks, 3,000-gallon capacity; agitated 


8 stainless steel 


and insulated. Excellent condition 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP 
1409 No. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa 
5-M-53 
FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell 5-wide 
Model K Soaker Bottle Washer for 
oblong 2-qt. and square quart. 3 years 
old. Guaranteed good condition 
Sunshine Dairy, Decatur, Tl. 
5-M-53 


FOR SALE—Doering Butter Cutter 


Model E, 200 Ib. per hour. In pet 
fect condition. For quarter or 1-lb. 
solids. Price, $350.00. 

United Dairy Farmers, 3955 Main 
Ave., Norwood 12, Ohio. 5-M-53 





PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Creamery heart of the 
Rockies. Equipped for milk, ice cream, 
cottage cheese, some butter. Whole- 
sale and retail. Building may be pur- 
chased or leased. 

Write: 
Colo. 


Kellev, 


Gunnison, 
5-M-53 


Forrest 


American Milk Review 
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PLANT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Modern milk process- 
ing plant in Somerset County, New 
Jersey, distributing 2,300 quarts and 


complete by-products daily through 
jistributors. Price $60,000.00 com- 
plete, oF $30,000 for half interest. 


Long lease on building at reasonable 
rent. This is a profitable operation 

Reply to Box 132, care of this pub 
lication 5-M-53 

FOR SALE—MODERN PRODUC- 
ING DISTRIBUTING DAIRY LO- 
CATED ON FAST-DEVELOPING 
WEST COAST OF FLORIDA. 

NEW EQUIPMENT AND 
TRUCKS. PAPER AND GLASS ON 
BOTH WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
ROUTES. 

REPLY TO BOX 143, CARE OF 
THIS PUBLICATION. 5-M-53 

Dairy in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
Three trucks. Retail 
Priced to sell. 

Reply to Box 144, care of this pub- 
5-M-53 


and W holesale. 


ation. 





HELP WANTED 


An excellent opportunity for a man 
vho is a dairy school graduate of re 
ent date. The work would consist of 
laboratory control, product control, 
nd field work in a progressive milk 
plant processing milk and ice cream 
in New Jersey. 

Reply to Box 138, care of this pub 

5-M-53 

Working Superintendent for a 1,000 
gal. per day dairy and small ice cream 
lepartment. Want man capable of 
handling 6 employees and full charge 
f product 


lication. 


control and production 
Man must be willing to live in very 
small town. Salary and monthly bonus 
based on net profit. State base salary 
requirement in first letter. Good job 
for right man as milk business is going 
fast and ice cream business has not 
een touched. 

Dairy, Duncan, 


5-M-53 


Green Pastures 


Ariz. 


May, 1953 


HELP WANTED 

MAN WANTED — Experienced in 
condensing Whey and Milk, fo plant 
in Pennsylvania. State experience. 

Reply to Meyer Zausner, Inc., 175 
Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 5-M-53 

Man Wanted, with dairy 
course or college background, to train 
for plant manager's position in me 


short 


dium-sized plant operating all phases 

of the industry and located in eastern 

New York. Replies confidential 
Reply to Box 141 


lication. 


care of this pub 
5-M-53 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 
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Man to take charge of complete 
maintenance in 
New York Citv-approved plant 65 
miles south of Rochester, N.Y in 
Steuben County, N. Y. 

Must know Boilers, Ice Machinery 
Dairy Plant Equipment. 
required. Also, state salary desired 

Reply to Box 140, care of this pub 
5-M-53 

SALESMEN AND SERVICEMEN 
WANTED—Men 25 to 
aggressive, who are looking for an op 
Dairy 
Equipment, and have had experience 


large manufacturing 


Re ferences 


lication. 


5 vears old 
portunity to sell and/or service 
in either dairy processing or engineer 


work, 
dairy plant equipment or selling 


ing including 


maintenance of 


Write: The Lathrop Paulson Com 
pany, 2459 West 48th St., Chicago 
32, Tl. 5-M-53 


Plant Manager wanted with wide ex 
perience in all phases of dairy 


Sup 
plies and equipment 


Good references 
required. Reply to J & J Dairy Prod 
ucts, Frenchtown, N. J. Tel. 112-R2 
5-M-53 


POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as Sales Manage 
in milk or ice cream plant. Fourteen 
years’ experience in the milk and ice 
cream industry. 

Reply to Box 145, care of this pub 
lication. 5-M-53 





TESTING EQUIPMENT 


MR. PROCESSOR—YOU MAKE 
A PROFIT while pleasing a cus- 
tomer when you carry The KO-EX-7 
Brom Thymol Mastitis Detectors. 
This simple test helps your producer 
detect Mastitis in its early stages. 
The result— A Quality Product is 
delivered to you. Samples free. 

Sterling Research Corp., Dy. Div. 
AR, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 5-M-53 





FLAVORINGS 


PURE tree-ripened LIME Juice, 
ORANGE Juice or TANGERINE 
Juice for Better Sherbets. Sample 
order, 12 Number 10 cans, any com- 
bination, only $15.00. 

Write to Florida 
Eustis, Fla. 


Canners, Inc., 
5-M-53 


FOR SALE—Dairy orange-ade base 
sweetened Mixes one to six with 
water. No sugar needed. $1.60 per 
No. 10 tin. One can per case free tor 
sampling. Write for sample. Bradway 
Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind 

5-M-53 

FOR SALE—Non-settling Chocolate 
Milk made from cold milk, no heat 
needed. Order a trial case, six No. 10 


tins, Bradway Cold Mix Non-Settling 


Chocolate; or ask for free sample 
Bradway Chocolate Company, New 
Castle, Ind 5-M-53 


Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. Your 
total cost 9c Write for 
sample. Bradway Chocolate Company 
New Castk | 5-M-53 


per quart 


. Indiana. 


SERVICE CABINETS 


Protect your quality all the way .. . keep it “Dairy Fresh” at 
the doorstep. Aluminum and steel—Thermo Seal 2” insula- 


tion — tight cover —rust proof hinges —all sizes. Your 
name stenciled or beautifully embossed on cabinet. Postage 
paid on sample, list price. WRITE TODAY ... OR ASK YOUR 


DAIRY SUPPLY SALESMAN. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





OWATONNA, 
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